‘ WAS SOFT THEN, 
3uUT OT NOW, BROTHER!’’ 
(SEE PAGE 7) 
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THIRD DIMENSION 


EWS-WEEK alone gives news its three di- 
mensions. 


NN 


2. It provides perspective by including background 
facts from original research. 


1. It gives thorough coverage of news facts. 


3. And, graphic news pictures are added not merely to 
illustrate or to make reading easier, but to complete the 
story by adding the visual fact. 


NEWS-WEEK supplies the third dimension for adverti:ng as 


well as news: 

|. Editorially, NEWS-WEEK appeals to increasing th 
of intelligent and responsive people. — 

2. Through careful circulation methods readers are dro 


the primary market, from executives and community 


3. The third dimension is reader interest. Over 90° 
subscribers read every issue page-by-page. 





YOUR ADVERTISING IS NEWS—PUT IT IN NEWS-W 
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AVE you heard of this new 

way to save from $1 to 

$2.50 or more on a good book 
every month? 

If you would like to obtain 
books at half price or less you 
will be interested in the Double- 
day One Dollar Book Club. No 
enrollment fee, no dues. You are 
not obliged to buy a book every 
month or buy any particular num- 
ber of books. You are offered a 
real saving on outstanding vol- 
umes—worth reading and owning 
—when you wish them! 

“The Panorama of Modern Lit- 


erature” is only one of the fas- 
cinating books to which Club 
Members have been entitled. Care- 
fully chosen, the Club’s monthly 
selections include $2 and $3.50 
books foremost in the fields of 
fiction, biography, travel, adven- 
ture, mystery. These editions are 
identical with, or better than, the 
originals. And each one you take 
costs only $1! 

If you are a book lover build- 
ing a library; or welcome a log- 
ical way to genuine savings—then 
read how you can enjoy the bene- 
fits of this plan. 


Join, Without Cost, the 112,000 Book-Lovers Who 
Have Already Become Members 


Here is a real book-buying op- 
portunity. If you take one book each 
month, you save from $12 to $30 a 
year on your reading. 

The books selected by the Club 
are exceptional titles—in many cases 
they have been BEST SELLERS. 
They are books which deserve a wide 
reading, books most certain to ap- 
peal to our members. You will find 
outstanding books to please every 
taste—novels, biographies, tales of 
travel or adventure, books of -essays 
or of history, books in every class of 
literature. Such authors as John 
Drinkwater, H. G. Wells, W. Somer- 
set Maugham, Agnes Repplier, Clem- 
ence Dane, V. Sackville West, Harold 
Lamb, Rob- 
ert Hichens 

: and William 
It Will McFee have 

PAY recently 

been includ- 


toSend Coupon} eq. Surely 


NOW! they mean 


reading 
Costs you NOTHING 
to join the Club. 
NO ‘‘dues.’ 





pleasure and reading profit! However, 
you do not have to accept the Club’s 
selection. You may choose from theClub’s 
lists, to substitute, to return, just as 
you wish. But you can’t help SAVING 
MONEY every-time you do buy a book! 


FREE Enrollment—FREE SERVICE 


The Doubleday One Dollar Book Club is 
conducted for your convenience and econ- 
omy. It asks no fees oredues, You pay noth- 
ing for having outstanding books recom- 
mended to you—service which members con- 
sider a genuine aid in making the most of 
their reading time; for every book the clubrec- 
ommends is a book you really want to read! 

And these volumes are of the finest qual- 
ity in every respect. Each book is individ- 
ual, different from the others. ““The Pano- 
rama of Modern Literature’, for example, 
contains 568 pages, is attractively printed 
and bound, tastefully stamped in color. 


You TAKE Only as Many Books as You WANT 

Remember, you do not have to accept the 
Club Selection unless you care to. You may 
select an alternative book or you may decide 
not to take a book that month at all. You 
may drop your membership any time you 
want to! 

During the year, there will be 12 monthly 
selections and 200 to 300 alternative books— 

good books, every one. YOU decide how many 
— wish. And you know that each book 
you do take will cost ONLY A DOLLAR! 


See for Yourself—at Our Risk— 





You do not have to 
take a book each month. 


How Delighted You Will Be with This 





You do not have to 
buy any particular num- 
r of books. 


Common-Sense Plan! 





You SAVE $1 to $2.50 


We invite you to try membership in the Doubleday One Dol- 


and two-color wrap- 


per. 





The PANORAMA 


EVER before have so 

many delightful works 
of fiction, essays, and verse 
—by so great a variety of 
fine modern authors—been 
gathered into one single 
handsome volume offered 
at such a low price. 
The Finest Authors of Our Time 

The 568-page “The Pan- 
orama of odern Litera- 
ture” starts with a special 
introduction by Christo- 
pher Morley. Then comes 
a story by Sinclair Lewis, 
never before in book form. 
Aldous Huxley, author of 
“Point Counter Point,’ con- 
tributes a fascinating story 
about Italy. 

Then Edna Ferber, with 
her famous story, “Frau- 
lein,” and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay with “Three 
Sonnets,’ from her* recent 
“Fatal Interview.” Then 
an eerie tale by H. G. Wells. 

Conrad—Pear! Buck— 

Conan Doyle—John Masefield 


Joseph Conrad offers a 
complete novel, “Typhoon.” 
Following is a charming 
bit of foolishness by Og- 
den Nash. Then a great 
mystery story—‘“The Ter- 


of Modern Literature 


rors of the Heights,” by 
Conan Doyle. Pearl Buck, 
who wrote “The Good 
Earth,” is next. The Poet 
Laureate of England, John 
Masefield, contributes a 
lovely poem. Stefan Zweig, 
author of “Marie Antoin- 
ette,” offers his 22,000- 
word story, “Amok.” 
Wodehouse—Noel Coward— 
Wallace 


William Beebe, who 
writes so charmingly about 
Nature’s mysteries, gives 
us “The Home Town of 
the Army Ants.” Then one 
of Wodehouse’s funny 
sketches—a _ sophisticated 

lay by Noel Coward—a 
ne sketch by James 
Thurber—then an dgar 
Wallace mystery. 

Every work is exactly as 
the author wrote it. The next 
story, for example, is by 
the great sea-story writer, 
William McFee. It, like 
Arnold Bennett's which fol- 
lows, is without deletion. 

Then one of Don Mar- 
quis’ whimsical sketches, 
and a fine short story by 
Ellen Glasgow—and one of 
Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s great poems. 
Walpole—Tarkington—Morley 

Hugh Walpole, fine Eng- 
lish prose author, gives us 
one of his best short stories. 
Booth Tarkington brings us 
a 13,000-word story, “The 
Fascinating Stranger.” The 
irrepressible Frank Sullivan 
offers a rollicking sketch 
—as does Dorothy Parker, 
with wit and repartee. Then 
comes Christopher Morley, 
and a poem by Stephen 
Vincent Benet, author of 
“John Brown’s Body.” 

re 7 a novelette by 

Stribling. Pulitzer 
| winner. 





DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 128, Garden City, N. Y. 





Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and send me each month the 
Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, commencing with ‘‘The Panorama 
of Modern Literature.’’ I will examine each Book Selection for three days, 
and if I decide to keep it 1 will send you the Club price of $1—plus the small 
postage charge of ten cents. If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in 
which case I am to have the privilege ef choosing an alternate book, if I 
wish, from the list in the Bulletin. I am not obligated as a Club Member in 
any way except to pay for the books which I decide to keep. I am to be free 
to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 


lar Book Club. Unless you are more than pleased with “The 
Panorama of Modern Literature’, the trial will cost you noth- 
ing. It will place you under no obligation. We are so certain 
you will welcome this service and these tremendous savings— 
that we make this offer. Send coupon now without money. We 
will send you ‘‘The Panorama of Modern Literature’’, postage 
the reat aoe y If yes 7 a a - W _— bill you at 
t ny ar Club price of $1 plus the small packing and postage 
pa wena eee a harge of 10c. Pat oa may examine the selection 
to keep it, before we remit poh ons Pony a ee of Modern Lit- 
You take erature” (or any other oes not appeal to you—return 
i learning the full ‘de . and you pay nothing. Could anything 4 simpler or fairer? 
iS 0 Ss un ou 
coupes holy by sending ing the DAY ONE-DO BOOK CLUB, Dept. 128, Goavkon 
City, New York 


You Need Send no Money with This Coupon ——> 


on every b 
take, y book you do 


Books offered under 
is unique plan have 
been BEST SELLERS— 
or books of permanent 
a and literary excel- 


yeu may examine EV- 








ke no risk. Mail the coupon now. Address—DOUBLE- 
LLAR 


Street and No. 
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THE COVER: “TI was soft then, but not now, 
Brother!” that’s how Huey Long feels about 
himself at Baton Rouge as he jams through 
the legislature a set of bills to make him 
dictator of Louisiana, (Keystone Photo). 
See page 7. 
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EVEN A ROUGANECK 

SEEMS TO KNOW THE 

SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OF 
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LETTERS 





RODEO 


We thought the rodeo very well written 
up (News-WeEEK, July 28). Western activ- 
ity written up by those not entirely familiar 
with Western “language” and ways is most 
always very mis-informing. Your write-up 
was accurate, interesting, and should be an 
attraction in favor of Western rodeos. 

ALLEN R. ALDERSON 
“Big Bones” 
Bones Brothers Ranch 
Birney, Mont. 


Since the July 28 issue of News-WeEeEk 
came out I have had no less than 25 busi- 
ness men call me on the phone and express 
their gratitude at seeing the splendid article 
which you ran on the Sheridan-Wyo-Rodeo. 

This article was read before the Rodeo 
Board, and they have requested that I ex- 
press to you their sincere appreciation. 

H. T. Cueney, Secretary 
Sheridan Chamber of Commerce 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


MEDAL FOR MURDERER? 


In your issue of the 21st, you say, refer- 
ring to Helen Eaton who was killed by a 
“trusty serving a murder sentence,” that she 
was of “America’s new crop of bad women.” 

Since when has a woman been considered 
bad for killing the brute who tortured and 
murdered her father and grandmother? Also 
for killing the beast who attempted to attack 
her, she was rewarded with a sentence of 10 
years in the penitentiary instead of the medal 
she should have received. 

Instead of being a “bad woman” Helen 
Eaton was a heroine, sorely persecuted and 
eventually hounded to her death by the State. 

Frank KAHAN 

Seattle, Wash. 


GRAND COULEE 


I have enjoyed reading News-WEEK very 
much and have always found it quite au- 
thentic, but as the saying goes when your 
own toes are stepped upon, then the hurt be- 
gins. It is not so bad as that with me but I 
do arise to make a correction in your issue 
of July 7. On page 6 is a story of the Coulee 
dam on the upper Columbia River in Wash- 
ington State. I was born at Wenatchee, the 
home of Rufus Woods mentioned in the ar- 
ticle as editor of The Wenatchee Daily 
World and promoter and chief “pusher” for 


the Grand Coulee project for many years 
back. On your map you indicate the location 
of the big dam. You are over 100 miles off 
the location. Your mark should be labeled 
Rock Island Dam as that is the exact spot 
where the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Co. have a huge dam just recently com- 
pleted and now furnishing power. 
Urpsan FISHER 
Kelso, Wash. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WEEKk regrets 
that its cartographer mixed his dam-sites. 
The Grand Coulee dam is planned for a 
point 75 miles east-north-east of Wenatchee. 
The map had it 70 miles (not 100) off loca- 
tion. 


.* . . 
RIGHT GOOD 


After reading News-WEEK, I have sent it 
with other periodicals each week to a dis- 
tantly located relative. Two weeks ago I 
received a letter from that relative, from 
which I quote, “don’t forget to send that 
News-WEEK paper. I send all of our mag- 
azines out to the Poor Farm after we read 
them. One of the old men stopped at the 
door to thank me the other day and said: 
‘Them magazines you send us about what’s 
going on, is right good, and we all like them. 
Most folks think we aint onto things be- 
cause we haint got no money, and all they 
send us is a lot of old religious stuff.’ ” 

R. B. Hutcuinson 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

. . . 


SWEET CORN, RED RASPBERRIES 


As a news item I wish to state that the 
crop outlook in this vicinity and- Ontagamie, 
Wis., is most excellent. The corn crop is 
immense. Sweet corn is a very good crop. 
Field corn stands twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen feet high, with two large ears well 
filled out on every stalk. There has been a 
very large raspberry crop this season in this 
section but prices low—15 and 20 cents per 
quart. Sweet corn 10 cents per dozen. 

Wiii1am D. AcKERMAN 

Appleton, Wis. 


GARTERS 


I’m against any move by a Chicago manu- 
facturer who, for commercial reasons, tries 
to impose garters on men again. 

Garters can be classed as unnatural gar- 
ments for the body. They are oppressive, 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 60,000 
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INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM 
OKAYS YOUR FACE SOCIALLY, AND 
LEAVES IT GRANDIY COOL IN THE 
BARGAIN, AO STING—ANO 

RAWAIESS. YOUR DRUGGIST HAS 


INGRAM'S IA TUBES AND Jars. 

















THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add,clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mlustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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~The Most Beautifully Bound 


SHAKESPEARE 
Ever Offered for Only 0 



























tichly deserves ! 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and antique 
fnished, with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. ts 
1312 pages are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. The 
paper is opaque, non-glaring. Completely thumb-indexed for convenient 
Page edges are tinted to blend with binding. 


As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. Certainly mever at such a price! 


reference 


ILL you let us send you for free examination—with- 
out money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely 
new volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever 
wrote? Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring 

poem—bound in the beauty that the world’s greatest treasure so 





ALL 34 PLAYS 
ALL HIS POEMS 


The Comedy of Errors 
Coriolanus 

To understand politics, as it has 
always been and always will be, 


read this 

Antony and Cleopatra 

Measure for Measure 

The Merchant of Venice 
Macbeth 

Venus and Adonis 

Famed for its frank picture of 
woman passion, 

A Lover’s Complaint 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 

All's Well That Ends Well 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Puck and Bottom frolic forever in 
purest fantasy. 
Much Ado About Nothing | 
The orig i ne- 


Two Gentlemen o' 
The Tempest 

The wizard Prospero, the brute 
Caliban, on an enchanted island. 
Romeo and Juliet 
King John 

King Richard Wt 

King Henry 1V 

~and Falstaff, greatestcomicchar- 
acter ever invented! 

King Henry V 

His own crown in doubt, he de- 
manded France's, 
King Henry VI 

King Richard 18 

Royal osu per, hypocrite, tyrant 
“murderer 


King Henry VIN 
Lik 


Like people you may know, his af- 
fection ° as dangerous to those 
e loved. 


Troilus and Cressida 
Timon of Athens 
As You Like It 
The Winter’s Tale 
Taming of the Shrew 
Twelfth Night 
ightful con i oby 
Cymbeline Basson tee 
Julius Caesar 
Shakespeare the reporter makes 
Hamlet ty 
itus Andronicus 
Othello 


Merry Wives of Windsor 
Falstaff in love—written at Queen 
Elizabeth’s request! 

King Lear 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre 

he Passionate Pilgrim 

Rape of Luerece 

Phoenix and the Turtle 
Sonnets—Al! 154, complete. 
tenets te Sundry Notes of 


ur 
Index to the Characters 


ck guide to every character in 
¢ plays. 


Glossary—Defines all terms. 
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Attend World’s Greatest 
“Opening Nights”’ 
—For Less than 9c Each! 


This superb volume should be the corner- 
stone of your library. With it resting in 
your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
schoolday type of reading may never have 

revealed! On these vivid “first night 
openings” you will chuckle at the 
ever-modern “wise-cracks” of Fal- 
staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 

step back into the whimsical 

world of Puck and Bottom. 

Or be enchanted with the 

Sonnets—or with the unbri- 

dled passion of “The Rape 
of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
Adonis.” 


Here, in Shakespeare, is the 
one person who understood human 
nature as no other ever has, before 
or since. Look in his mirror and 
read yourself! 


EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE 


PAY nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail 
the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, 
its luxurious genuine leather binding, antique finished, its crisp, clean 
pages. See for yourself if this rediscovered Shakespeare doesn’t delight you with 
his furious adventure and passionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny tion of the Complete Works of 
philosophy, his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don’t agree that this volume @ SHAKESPEARE—1312 pages, 
should be the very heart of your agg send it back and ee the d bound in richly Florentine-tooled 
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¢ WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 


e Dept. 168 
a 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
wroooumar @ Gentlemen: Please send me 
for free examination your new 
# one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
















































































































matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, then send us only $2.98 plus a genuine leather and antique fin- 
few cents postage as payment in full. Under this free examination offer @ ished. I will either return the book 
ou risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, now. WALTER J. # or send you $2.98 plus a few cents 
LACK, Inc., Dept. 168, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. @ postage in full payment within one 
@ week. 
PY 
2 Name 
®S6. U. 6. Pat. Ov, ” 
4 
WALTER J. BLACK. Inc, @ Address. 
2 Park Avenue a 
NEW YORK City N.Y- oS City. eS eae 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


VOLUME XXXIIlI 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


. F. C. Hanighen & 
H. C. Engelbrecht 
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DON’T MISS 
DON’T BLAME THE MUNITIONS MAKERS 
by F. C. Hanighen & H. C. Engelbrecht 


The authors of the recent ‘Merchants of 
Death” here discuss further the munitions 
racket, bringing forward many new ideas. 
They point out that doing away with arms 
manufacturers would do no good, because 
they do not make wars. Governments 
make wars, and in the end capitalism and 
nationalism make wars. War, therefore, 
cannot be abolished until capitalism and 
nationalism are abolished. 


HERBERT LEHMAN: “SILENT DYNAMITE“ 
by Saul Levitt & Allen Chase 


When Governor Lehman was elected all 
factions, liberal and conservative, were jubi- 
lant. It seemed that the ideal Governor had 
been found. Especially were the liberals 
happy, because they thought that he was 
interested in the lot of the underdog, and 
would push through legislation in his favor. 
This has proved to be far from the truth, 
as Messrs. Levitt and Chase point out, in 
a close examination of his record. Mr. Leh- 
man was, is, and always will be a banker. 


FIRST ENCOUNTER 
by Sigrid Undset 


This is a new and very moving piece of 
autobiography by the celebrated Nobel 
Prize author. It deals with Madame 
Undset’s first encounter with poverty in 
her childhood, and it is told with high 
effectiveness. 


MUSSOLINI IS TOTTERING 
by Anthony M. Turano 


Mr. Turano has just returned from Italy, 
where he talked on intimate terms with 
members of various professions, and here 
reports in detail what they told him about 
their real feelings with regard to Il Duce. 
All of them—lawyers, farmers, engineers, 
business men—are bitter against Musso- 
lini. He has brought his country only 
misery, and it is now in worse condition 
than it has been in for twenty years. That 
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Il Duce is definitely on the way out seems 
to be beyond doubt. 


A PLEA FOR SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
by George W. Aspinwall 


Dr. Aspinwall’s “The Plight of the Doc- 
tor’ in the May issue will be remembered. 
In the present article he presents the chief 
arguments for socialized medicine, and he 
ends by espousing the latter. He thinks 
that socialized medicine is the only form 
of medical service that is equitable both 
to physicians and to the public. 


BUSINESS MEN ARE BEWILDERED 
by John L. Spivak 
Mr. Spivak, in the August issue, revealed 
the plight of the American laborer and farm- 
er in his article, “Bitter Unrest Sweeps the 
Nation.” This was written after a tour of 
the entire United States. The present ar- 
ticle is his report of the plight of the 
smaller business man, and is based upon in- 
timate conversation with hundreds of them. 
Mr. Spivak finds that while their attitude 
and outlook for the future cannot be de- 
fined as an absolute discouragement, it is 

one of bewilderment and helplessness. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DENTIFRICES 
by Jerome W. Ephraim 


Mr. Ephraim is a New York chemist of 
wide experience, and here tells some 
startling truths about tooth pastes and 
mouth washes. He is the author of “The 
Truth About Soap” in the May issue. 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION 
by Gertrude Diamant 


In the past few years there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in legislation prejudicial 
to academic freedom among teachers, and 
the Teachers’ Union, particularly in New 
York, has been vigorous in its protest. 
Miss Diamant tells in this article some 
of the present activities of the Teachers’ 
Union, and outlines some further ques- 
tions with which it should deal. 
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binding, and choking just as are stiff white 
collars, stiff bosom shirts, corsets, high shoes 
heavy underwear, and long hair done up with 
ugly hair pins, combs, and other trinkets. 
Men’s and women’s clothes—especially 
women’s street wear and hats—are many 
times more sensible than they were years 
ago. ’ 
Ernest Nery 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LONGHORNS 


In News-Weexk for Aug. 11, page 8, col 
2, I find “to parched longhorns on Texas's 
dusty plains it (the rain) brought some re. 
lief.” - Texas’s “longhorns’ are indeed 
parched, as the process of mounting them 
for museums demands thorough desiccation 
but they are not found exposed to the rain 
if and when it ever comes. The prevailing 
breed of cattle on Texas’s dusty plains is the 
white-face, a short-horn, and it has been the 
prevailing breed for 40 years. 

The University of Texas student body made 
a search for a longhorn steer twenty years 
ago to serve as a mascot for the football 
team. After diligent canvassing of herds in 
every nook and corner of the State, one was 
finally found. He was dubbed “Bevo” and 
paraded for several years at football games, 
He died of old age long ago, the last of his 
race, and the taxidermist made a good job of 
his head which now adorns the trophy-room 
in the gymnasium. 

Students from the aforesaid “dusty plains” 
reared on the cattle-ranches, viewing this 
trophy, get their first sight of “longhorns,’ 
The longhorn survives only in song and 
story of John A. Lomax’s “Cowboy Songs,” 
and in the delightful folklore collections of 
J. Frank Dobie. 

Roy BepicHexk 

Austin, Texas 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WEEk was 
inaccurate in describing Texas's cattle as 
longhorns. Those creatures have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. But an occasional long- 
horn may still be seen unstuffed: University 
of Texas students can find a new mascot on 
the hoof at Madison Square Garden's rodeo, 
scheduled for Oct. 10-28 in New York City. 


NRA 


In last week’s issue of News-WErEK you 
quote General Johnson of the NRA as say- 
ing: “Big business is pleased with the NRA 
and would not like to be without it.” As it 
is generally understood that “small _busi- 
ness” is not satisfied with NRA, the honor- 
able General clearly shows by his statement, 
whom the NRA is really benefiting. General 
Johnson’s statement if quoted correctly is an 
indictment of the NRA. “A slip of the 
tongue ?” 


Toledo, Ohio 


Georce Benway 


INFALLIBILITY 


On page 22 of your Aug. 11 issue, you 
state that: “It was the same Pius, they re- 
called, who was the first Pope to be declared 
infallible, that dogma having been promul- 
gated by the Ecumenical Council in 1870. 

The definition of Papal infallibility had 
nothing to do with making Pius [X the 
FIRST Pope to be declared infaliible. The 
inference, in reading your article, is that all 
other Popes before Pius IX were not in- 
fallible. As a matter of fact, every Pope 
from St. Peter down to the end of time was 
and will be infallible in matters of faith o 
morals, when he, as Head of Christ's Church, 
defines a dogma to be held in these spheres, 
by all Catholics, as necessary for eternal sal- 
vation. 7: 

The Ecumenical Council of the Vaticat 
simply solemnly defined a doctrine held in 
the Catholic Church from the very begin 
ning. 


Passaic, N. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WEExK did 
not question the infallibility of the early 
Popes. Papal infallibility had long been rec- 
ognized by Roman Catholics, but not until 
July, 1870, when the Vatican Council pub- 
lished it as a doctrine in the case of Pius }: 
did it become an official tenet of the Church. 
That action, says the Encyclopaedia Britat 
nica, succeeded in “elevating him to a p!™ 
nacle which none of his predecessors 44 
reached.” 
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dont care 


best days 


Robt. G. Jackson, M. D., at 76 


\t 50,°he was crippled with arthritis, half 
nd from Glaucoma, near death from blood 
pressure and a worn out heart, and given less 
than four months to live. He not only 
ht off death, but, at 65, he won a $1,000 
prize for bodily perfection against all 
comers of all ages. Today, at 76, he is a 
tireless writer, lecturer and business man, 
works eighty-five hours weekly—never holi- 
days, yet literally never tires. Born to a 
heredity of early death and chronic sickness, 
he now defies disease to attack him, and has 
not had so much as a cold in over twenty 
} Vital tests used by insurance com- 
panies actually rate him a man of 35. Bar- 
ring accident, he sincerely expects to live at 
least another quarter century. 


Over 
90,000 
Copies 















ze 8S x 5% 
inches, 449 pages, 
illustrated, re- 


vi d and en- 
! edition. 
Deluxe grained 
} icoid binding 


with title stamped 
in gold, 


You Will Probably Call This 
The Wonder Book of the Century 


gh the whole remarkable story of Dr. Jackson’s 
lite, how he rebelled against death after fellow phy- 
sicians had said he could not live over four months, 
how he built himself up from a dying “old’’ man 
into one of the world’s most remarkable ‘ ‘young”’ 


men. It tells how you can gain perpetual youth, 
the clear mind and vitality that come from perfect 
health, how you can increase your span of active, 
vigorous life by 25 to 50 years. It tells how to eat, 
how to exercise, how to bathe, how to sleep, how 
tothink, It tells how to perfect and coordinate the 
five chains of bodily activity on which all health 
dey pends, how to build an alkaline reserve in your 
blood, ‘‘Nature’s first defense against fatigue, dis- 
ease and premature death.’”’ It deals mot with spe- 
cific diseases, but with the elimination of the basic 
cause of all disease.. And it does not call for the 
purchase of drugs, medicines, health apparatus or 
more books. The trivial cost, what you pay a doc- 
tor for one call, is all you pay to learn and apply 
the health knowledge that Dr. Jackson has gleaned 
through a lifetime’s work, study and research. 


I will show you a new way to live—a way that 
will banish sickness, add 25 to 50 years to your 
life, and bring you the vitality and vigor of youth. 


Already 
Sold 






















whether you're nineteen or ninety 
--whether you're sick or well 
whether you think that your 
ave behind or still ahead 


You’re probably one of those who think that advancing years must take most 
of the joy from life, that you must expect an increase of sickness and nerves 
and tiredness, that age will inevitably force you to give up many of the things 
you most enjoy, reduce your quota of energy and vim, and cut down your 
capacity for enthusiastic work or zestful play. That is not the case, however 

Age is not a matter of years. It is a state of mind and a state of health, In 
my own case, vital tests used by insurance companies actually rate me a man 
of 35. I walk ten miles a day and can run five miles in forty-seven minutes. 
I can do anything the average twenty-two year old can do, and do it better. I 
am not old even though I am seventy-six. And all that becomes more re- 

markable when you consider that twenty-six years ago, at 50, I was an “old” 

man, given less than four months to live by eminent fellow physicians. 


“‘Natural health through natural living habits 
leading to a natural immunity from disease.”’ 


That is the key-note of the regimen which transformed me from a dying crip- 
pled wreck at fifty, won me “Physical Culture Magazine’s” $1,000 grand prize 
for bodily perfection against all comers at 65, and now, at 76, keeps me one of 
the most active, vigorous men in the world. It is the philosophy which has 
kept me immune to disease—even colds, for a quarter of a century, which has 
opened up an entirely new life for over 90,000 readers of my book, “How To 
Be Always Well”, and which holds the key you are looking for if you are in- 
terested in mental and physical keenness, freedom from sickness and disease 
and twenty-five to fifty extra years of life. 


Helps the Sick get Well and the Well stay Well 


It makes no difference how sick you are now—or how old. It is literally true 
that few, if any, can be so far gone that they will not find the key to recovery 
and physical perfection in “How To Be Always Well.” And to those who en- 
joy a reasonable well being it has a remarkably haunting appeal, for the prac- 
tice of its teachings absolutely guarantees physical perfection, youthfulness of 
figure, eagerness of spirit and a forward mental outlook on into those years 
where feebleness of mind and body, failing courage and a backward longing 
generally set in. 


A New and Different Sort of Book 


According to thousands of readers “How To Be Always Well” is entirely 
different from any other book ever written. It is not just a health book, 
it is a book on life, on living, a book that will impart priceless knowledge 
to any man, woman or child. But see it and read it and judge for yourself. 


Send no Money—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


I, myself, believe in “HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL.” so implicitly that I in- 
vite you to examine and read it without risking a cent. Just use the coupon 
below, either enclosing your $5 deposit of the purchase price or indicating that 
you prefer to have the postman collect on delivery. Then keep it for seven 
days, learn of the fortune of health that awaits you simply by following na- 
ture’s practical, easily understandable rules, After that, if you’re not enthu- 
siastic, if you’re not eager to use the knowledge given in this book, return it 
and we'll cheerfully refund your $5.00 without question. But remember, time 
is precious in the quest for health. So mail the coupon now, TODAY, before 
you lose a single minute.—Jackson Publishing Company, Dept. 58, Buffalo, 
[.- ¥. 

















JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 58), Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of “How to Be Always 

Well,’’ I will deposit $5.00 plus postage repre- 

senting payment in full with postman on de- 

livery. It is distinctly understood that if I am 

not satisfied, I may return book within seven NAME 
days after I receive it and purchase price will 

be refunded without question, 





( ) CHECK HERE if you are enclosing $5.00 





deposit with this coupon thus saving postage ADDRESS 
charges. Same refund guarantee, of course. 
(Cash must accompany Canadian and 
Foreign orders.) CITY Ee 
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6S.S:) LURLINE. SS MARIPOSA =~ S.S. MONTEREY . S. S.'MALOLQ 


9 0 








Life at sea running the whole gamut of stimula- 
ting enjoyment and relaxation....Ona celebrated 
Matson-Oceanic liner, ingeniously equipped to 
help you do it—adding subtle spice to the cock- 
tail hour—conjuring new desire for lingering at 
dinner—furnishing new examples of comfort in 
your stateroom. + + By the time you go ashore, 
you have come to expect magic. . . . and you get 
it in Hawaii—loafing, laughing, living through 
the most perfect, delightfully cool summer. + + 
Glamour of great ships—stimulus of the South 
Seas—economy of new low fares—urge you to 
make your vacation an unparalleled adventure in 
happiness in Hawaii, this summer. 


* 
SOUTH SEAS . NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


Aboard S. S. Lurline 








Isles and continents of the new world for a new 
chapter in vacations. Alluring lands of the South- 
ern Cross. Auckland and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
Pago Pago and Suva—visit them all in a 46 days 
round trip on the distinguished, new “Maripos4 
or “Monterey”. Modest fares and all-expense 
: (ship and shore) tours pare cost to new lows. 
"ROUND THE WORLD via AUSTRALIA ... Now, 


luxurious liners and fares on thi inati ! 
Ts modest 7; this fascinating new route! Booklets about travel to Hawaii and South Seas free at any travel agency 
ae 


NewYork: 535 Fifth Ave. - Cutcaco: 230 N. Michigan Ave. + San Francisco: 215 Market St. - Los ANGELES: 730 S. Broadway - SEATTLE: 814 Second Ave. - PORTLAND: 327 S. W. Pine St 
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LOUISIANA: Blustering, Cajoling, and ‘Threatening, Huey 
. ° 7 a 7 . 
Long Seizes Dictatorial Power Amid Rumblings of Insurrection 
The sixteenth largest city in the no man could defy the Kingfish in voted his wishes, the Senator leaned 
United States tasted dictatorship last Louisiana. There was no need to waste back to whisper to a visiting reporter. 
week. Troops were in the streets. time. The Kingfish leaned forward and “All this is good fun. These guys 
Bloodshed was predicted. “Revolution” seized the bill from Mr. Hoffpauir. down here never take these things ser- 
was whispered. New Orleans’s 460,000 With the Senate he followed the same _iously,” he explained. Then, indicating 
citizens, caught in the no-man’s land of procedure. a figure in the doorway: “Don’t under- 
a political battle-to-the-death, found “This one’s a mere formality,” he ex- rate that guy. He’s a strong man. I 
themselves stripped of the fundamental plained, waving a bill and glaring at can’t control him. He’s the cagiest poli- 
rights of citizenship. the seated legislators. “I move its’ tician in the State.” 
Reading its morning paper, the na- adoption.” The man in the doorway was Gov. O. 
tion wondered if Senator Huey Pierce Then jerking his head to see who had_ K. Allen, who O. K.’d the Kingfish’s or- 
Long, at whose irrepressible vulgarity snickered, he frowned fiercely, outstar- ders calling out the militia to seize pri- 
it had long laughed, had ceased to be a ing the offender. mary registration lists in New Orleans 
laughing matter. Reports told how the “That’s all right,” he boomed. “When and investigate vice in the city. It was 
State Legislature, obeying the Senator’s | come to the honest election bills 1] O- K- Allen who O. K.’d last week’s 
shouted orders, passed laws that were to) you all about them. Now this is one special session of the Legislature to 
unlawful. Though aimed against New oF the bills for the purity of elections.” Complete the Kingfish’s plans to destroy 
Orleans, some of them will apply to the Shaking the paper under a Senator’s the New Orleans machine. 
whole State. gag nose, he went on. ge ie opponents cynically Pepa to 
In Louisiana no one laughed. ere “Te? , one single case in which the vernor 
are no neutrals in the war between the be wes 4 Se ee = refused to O. K. the Kingfish. That was 
, & any- . 
loud-mouthed Kingfish and the Chock- where in the State. and it’s in line with 1” the present squabble, when Long was 
taw Club, the New Orleans Democratic the recommen dottens of the Honest °2Joined by a New Orleans Judge and 
machine which he is determined to Ballot Association.” ordered to disband the militia. He 
break. To his enemies Huey Long is a é hurried to Baton Rouge, entered the 
revolutionary demagogue and a menace Strone Man: While the committee Governor's office, and emerged a mo- 
tothe nation. His friends hail ment later grinning broadly. 
al him as the Germans hail Hit- He explained he had asked 
eee ler—as Der Fuehrer. He is the Governor to disband the 
brated their leader in a march to a militia. 
ped to new and better world. “He told me to go to Hell,” 
: cock- the Kingfish concluded, and 
ring at LAWMAKERS: The _ sky- doubled up in uncontrollable 
fort in scraper State Capitol which laughter. 
shore, the Kingfish built in Baton 
ou get Rouge beheld a spectacle last Srrait-JackeT: When the 
. week, The Legislature was committees had approved all 
rey in special session. The King- the Long bills, there was 
or. ++ fish was there. much to cause anxiety in the 
South “Where’s your commit- Walmsley camp down the 
you to tee?” he roared, bustling into river in New Orleans. A new 
ture in the midst of the Assembly State police force was created 
Ways and Means Committee, with the power to go into 
convened to carry out his or- any municipality to enforce 
ders. “I’m a taxpayer of this State laws. The Governor 
AND State and I want action.” might appoint unlimited poll- 
acta Sprea ding his bulk limp! watchers at $5 a day. Ballot 
s, Fiji na chair. ho eau wed ~ boxes would no longer be in 
ot uiet hat er : ; ‘ : the control of Sheriffs, but 
ammed with official would be entrusted to State 
a new Papers upon the long table appointees. 
South- = front of him. Only his The State could control the 
nolulu, ‘yes glancing from face to city’s taxing powers. The 
6 days face, indicated he was alert. Governor might pardon any- 
riposa Representative Smith Hoff- one charged with contempt of 
xpense wy: Long leader, drew the court. Civil judges who en- 
ws. tst bill from the hat and joined the use of the militia 


L agency 


Started to talk. The Kingfish 
orted. In the hat were 27 
bills, Together, they would 
(eprive the New Orleans 





for any purpose the Gover- 
nor desired would be subject 
to arrest. A legislative com- 
mission was empowered to 


ACME 


Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, 


Of hi investigate New Orleans vice 
his power—teach him that 


and gambling. 


Huey Long Speaks and the Legislators 
Obey in Louisiana’s Seat of Government 
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Rep Licuts: In private, even the 
Walmsley forces admit gambling and 
vice are tolerated in New Orleans. But 
red lights have been dim since Huey 
Long entered the city last month with 
the militia and piously promised a 
fairer, cleaner city. Doors remain shut 
in a thousand petty gambling and book- 
making places, though luxurious casinos 
in the Long-dominated suburbs have 
reopened. 

The Mayor of New Orleans and head 
of the city’s democracy knows he has 
a fight on his hands. Six-footer and ex- 
Tulane University football player, he 
would ask nothing better than to settle 
the issue in single combat with the 
blustering Senator. But the Kingfish 
is never out of sight of Joe Messina, 
burly ex-house detective, and Paul Voi- 
tier, ex-prizefighter. The pair, paid re- 
spectively by the State Highway ‘Police 
and the State Registration Office, are 
Long’s “thug-men,” shielding him from 
fisticuffs. 

Fisticuffs barred, the Mayor turned 
to the Senator’s own weapons. Over 
the radio and from the platform he 
matched epithet with epithet. Last 
January, when Mayor Walmsley felt his 
strength in New Orleans warranted a 
defiance of the Kingfish, he trounced 
the Senator’s approved candidate in the 
Mayoralty election. 

Two Congressmen are to be selected 
in the Democratic primary Sept. 11. It 
was to capture that election for his 
candidates that the Kingfish, bellowing 
that 20,000 false names had been en- 
rolled, seized registration lists. As the 
result of that election, either Huey 
Long or Semmes Walmsley will be 
eased out of Louisiana politics. 


“POTATOES :” Enemies of the Kingfish 
insist that the axe will fall upon that 
gentleman’s thick and fleshy neck. The 
springs of his power, they claim, have 
dried up. Once he boasted that he 
bought legislators “like sacks of po- 
tatoes.””’ Now a $350,000,000 debt bur- 
dens the State, and “potato” money is 
unobtainable. Patronage has grown 
slim. Today no further road building 
can be financed, and with the State’s 
treasury empty Postmaster General 
Farley directs the broad stream of 
Federal jobs to Long opponents. 


But the supreme self-confidence with 
which he chortled that “there may be 
smarter men in the United States than 
Huey P. Long, but not in Louisiana,” 
has not deserted the Kingfish. Confidence 
has been his strength since, at the age 
of 20, he married Mrs. Long, then 18. 
He has always rigidly excluded his wife 
and three children from his political 
life. He and Mrs. Long and Rose, 17; 
Russell, 16, and Palmer Reid Long, 14, 
live in a large house in the exclusive 
residential section of New Orleans. Mrs. 
Long thinks her husband is “the great- 
est man in America.” 

60 To 36: Last week the Senator’s 
grip was strong as ever when the Leg- 
islature took final action on the 27 pun- 
itive bills from the Kingfish’s port- 
folio. Scorning the anti-lobbying rule, 
he bounced about the floor of the Legis- 
lature, anticipated victory flushing his 








INTERNATIONAL 


Mike Moss, old Friend of Huey: 
“If Ain’t Got Nothing to Say’ 


ACME 
A Dictator and His Bodyguard, Joe 
Messina, Who Is Paid by the State 





ACME 


Hiram Evans of the Ku Klux Klan, 
a “Tooth-Puller” to the Kingfish 


— 


florid face yet deeper. Always his jerky 
gestures showed impatience. 

“Tell him to hurry up,” he blustereg 
as the clerk read a bill in a rush of ip. 
distinguishable syllables. “They don’t 
have to hear the damn thing. Aj 
they’ve got to do is vote.” 

The opposition stormed, waxed sar. 
castic, got nowhere. The vote, recorded 
on an electric board controlled by but. 
tons on each desk, was 60 ayes, 36 nays, 

As the Legislators voted again, push. 
ing bill after bill through, a flustered 
Long henchmen neglected to cast his 
vote. The Kingfish’s staring eyes missed 
nothing. 

“Tell that fellow to push the button 
or else get his face pushed,” he bellowed, 

The henchman jumped and hurriedly 
cast his vote. The board read 60 ayes, 
36 nays. 


Opposition: Hearing the story of the 
closing session of the Legislature, when 
final passage of the new laws was ac- 
companied by fist fights, ejection of 
newspaper men, and bitter cursing and 
denunciation, Mayor Walmsley gritted 
his teeth. He described the Kingfish as 
a menace to the country, bent on na- 
tional dictatorship. 

Other opposition to the Kingfish 
sprang up. The Ku Klux Klan, through 
its national head, Hiram W. Evans, de- 
nounced him. Huey flared up in return, 
pronounced what he termed a formal 
statement: 

“Tell that tooth-puller that he is--- 
----lying--- -- - -----. Iknowhim 
personally. This isn’t second hand in- 
formation and it isn’t confidential.” 

Still another enemy appeared. The 
Federal Grand Jury scrutinized his al- 
leged income ‘tax evasion. Mike Moss, 
once a power in New Orleans, missing 
since the Union Indemnity insur«nce 
collapse scandal, popped up to testify. 
When he came from the Grand Jury 
room, he muttered: “I ain’t got noth- 
ing to say,” and disappeared again. 


Puicosopny : The Kingfish, sneering at 
his enemies, swore to give no quarter. 
When business leaders pleaded for a 
truce, he thundered a refusal. Once be- 
fore he had treated with the New Or- 
leans machine, and it had proved un- 
grateful. “I was soft then,” he puffed, 
“but not now, Brother!” 

After the primaries he will set out 
with a sound truck, he said, to spread 
his “Share the Wealth” gospel through 
the drought-ridden States to the North 
and West. He hopes to carry the State 
with a program under which none will 
be taxed but millionaires—and they 
will be taxed plenty. 

It was to a girl interviewer wh0 
penetrated to his sanctum and listened 
to his persuasive arguments while he 
shaved that he gave the fullest out- 
line of this program last year. 

“It’s all in Plato,” he spluttered 
through the lather. “You know—the 
Greek philosopher. I hadn’t read Plato 
before I wrote my material on the 
‘Share the Wealth’ movement, and when 
I did read Plato afterwards, I found ! 
had said almost exactly the same things 
I felt as if I had written Plato's ‘Re 
public’ myself. Isn’t that funny? 
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L AB O R: Steel and the New Deal Clash as Board 
In First Session Stands Fast for Workers’ Rights 


“Before you go any further, I’m not 
going to recognize the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers.” 

H. O. Mcllvain, union organizer at 
the Apollo Steel Co., of Apollo, Pa., 
prought back this rebuff to waiting 
workers on July 11. He was reporting 
his meeting with H. H. Holloway, as- 
sistant to the president of the company. 

This seemingly trivial incident threat- 
ened last week to be a stick of TNT 
which might blow the lid off the ad- 
ministration’s labor adjustment boards. 

A narrow, dingy room in the soot- 
smeared Pittsburgh Federal Building 
was the scene of an epic struggle be- 
tween the New Deal and the time- 
hallowed might of the country’s steel 
interests. 

Presiding was mild-mannered Judge 
Walter P. Stacy, who had stepped down 
from the North Carolina Supreme Court 
bench to head the National Steel Labor 
Relations Board. Arrayed before him 
was the best battery of legal talent 
steel could muster. An unusual quiet 
filled the court, as though all present 
were aware of the momentous issue at 
stake—the fate of workers’ right to or- 
ganize independently. 

The first technicality ironed out, after 
both sides had agreed that the labor 
board would supervise employes’ elec- 
tions Aug. 27, was the form of the bal- 
lot. W. J. Guthrie, vice president and 
counsel of the Apollo Company, want- 
ed primaries held, and vigorously ob- 
jected to the name of the union local 
(Apollo Lodge, No. 159) being on the 
ballot. 

Charlton Ogburn, alert union lawyer, 
denounced this form of voting as a 
company union (employer-dominated) 
election. 

To decide the point Judge Stacy 
softly read from President Roosevelt’s 
Executive order permitting the board 
to determine what persons or “organ- 
izations” the employes desired for bar- 
gaining purposes. His board, he said, 
would do as it thought best. 

Two days later, Chairman Stacy met 

his second problem with equal firmness. 
The Southern Judge threw a verbal 
grenade into the meeting when he ex- 
Pressed the opinion that employers 
have no legal interest in the organiza- 
tion of their workers. To old-guard 
steel executives, who since the first 
ingot was molded have always insisted 
on their right to “hire whom they want 
and fire whom they want,” this virtual 
legalizing of the closed shop seemed 
intolerable. 
John H. Meek, attorney for the West 
Virginia Rail Co., replied that he would 
be obliged to “resist an election in 
‘very legal way we can.” 

Monday the scene shifted to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Steel gave a hint of the 

tle it planned to wage. A long line 


of witnesses piled up testimony of in- 
timidation of union workers in the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

Earl F. Reed, company counsel, then 
challenged the jurisdiction of the Stacy 
board. He based his challenge on seven 
points, chief among them being that the 
NRA is unconstitutional. 

At the same time New Dealers felt 
they held the winning card. They claim 
that by virtue of the Executive order 
and the Congressional resolution the 
much-debated Section 7A, giving em- 
ployes the right to bargain collectively, 
now applies to all employers, whether 
under a code or not. Official circles 
know, however, that steel fights best 
when its back is against the wall. 


TEXTILES: Union Orders 500,000 Mill 


Hands to Stage Surprise Walkout 


Onto the severely simple stage of 
New York City’s Town Hall stumped 
W. N. Adcock of Huntsville, Ala. 

“TI have been wounded in the head and 
shot in the leg,”’ he shouted, “but I am 
ready to die for the union, and I call 
upon you to do likewise if necessary.” 

Mill hands from New England and 
the South, many of whom had hitch- 
hiked to attend this United Textile 
Workers’ convention last week, roared 
their approval. 

Other Southern workers followed him 
to the platform and delivered messages 





Textile Workers: “President Roosevelt Is the Only Person 





equally short and intense. “Walking 
Charlie” McAbee, of Inman, S. C., 
brought a response of fervent “Amens.” 
Thomas J. Argo, lay preacher and a 
Tryon, Ga., millhand, used his best 
pulpit manner to rail against pay de- 
ductions for non-existent social services. 

The speeches ended, and voting be- 
gan. All but 10 of the 500 delegates 
voted for a general strike of 500,000 
cotton-mill workers, to take place be- 
fore Sept. 1, and with less than a day’s 
warning to employers. 

Next day the convention voted to ex- 
tend the strike to rayon, silk, woolen, 
and hosiery mills. But no strike date 
was set for these other branches of the 
textile industry. The delegates then re- 
elected President Thomas F. McMahon, 
63-year-old New Englander, whose la- 
bor activity spans nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

Classed as conservative, President 
McMahon was criticized for accepting 
unsatisfactory terms when a textile 
strike threatened last June. But he 
was violently pro-strike at last week’s 
convention. When word came that he 
had been belatedly appointed to the 
NRA Labor Advisory Board, he de- 
clared his appointment would not af- 
fect the union’s decision. 

“President Roosevelt is the only per- 
son in God’s green world who can stop 
the general strike,” he declared. 

To accomplish this, union leaders in- 
dicated, Presidential intervention would 
have to be drastic. They insist the $13 
minimum weekly wage, originally set 
by the NRA, but now shrunk to $6 and 
$7, must be restored. The “stretch- 
out,” by which the number of looms 
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ilies, Cattle From the Drought 
each worker tends is periodically in- 
creased, must be abolished. Skilled 
workers’ salaries must be increased. 
Weekly hours must be reduced from 
40 to 30. 

Textile employers say none of these 


changes is economically feasible. 


. 
DROUGHT: Experts Act to Ration 
Cattle for Nation’s Larder 


“No rain for two moons. Now rain!” 
exulted feasting Cheyenne Indians last 
week. 

Though the drought was broken, its 
full effects had still to be felt. On 
President Roosevelt’s desk lay reports 
from desperate and ruined commun- 
ities. Relief had to be distributed. Soar- 
ing food and fodder prices threatened. 
The total of devastated counties stood 
at 1,405. The toll of damaged crops hit 
an all-time high. 

The President lost no time in attack- 
ing the problem. He called a meeting 
of government experts in the White 
House. Into the Oval Room they filed, 
laden with statistics. They trooped out 
two hours later with an outline of a 
vague plan to combat the emergency. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace an- 





KEYSTONE 


Purchased by the Federal Government to Make Meat for Needy Fam- 


Area Arrive at Newark, N. J. 


nounced the meeting resulted in “a 
determination to get more rapidly into 
the situation as it effects feed for live- 
stock.” 

The Administration is firm in the be- 
lief there will be no national shortage 
of foodstuffs for human consumption, 
“if we use common sense.” 

It admits, however, that the drought 
has cut the nation’s fodder supply by 
35 per cent. To prevent wholesale 
starvation among herds, the Federal 
government for the next few months 
will be the country’s biggest buyer and 
distributer of meat. Ten million weak- 
kneed cattle will be stunned and bled, 
5,000,000 starving sheep and goats, 
slaughtered. Needy families will re- 
ceive the processed beef, veal, and mut- 
ton. Unless large amounts of hay and 
grain are imported from Canada, the 
remaining herds may be subjected to 
strict rationing. 

To avoid inflicting further pain on 
stricken animals, the President Monday 
declared a state of emergency existed. 
Under the 1930 Tariff Act this procla- 
mation empowers Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau to drop tariff 
barriers for specified foodstuffs. Hay, 
rye, and wheat straw will slide in duty 
free. It will be the first time the bar- 
riers have been lowered since President 
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Hoover suspended duty on certain relies 
articles for the Mississippi flood victims, 

Farm relief heads are losing less 
sleep over the question of food for hy. 
man consumption. Concensus places 
actual shortage at only 4 per cent of 
average consumption. Secretary Wa). 
lace vigorously denies that this wij 
seriously affect the nation’s larder. 
Local scarcity may develop in many 
localities, but there will be no need for 
anyone to suffer. 

Washington feels rising food prices 
may prove the most serious drought 
problem. Though food experts guess 
the general price level will not rise 
more than 9 per cent, the President 
showed he is seriously worried. He in. 
structed Federal agents to keep a 
watchful eye on grain and produce ex- 
changes. C. H. Jansen, chairman of 
the National Food and Grocery Distrib- 
uters’ Code Authority, promised to 
look out for the consumer’s interests, 
He told Mr. Roosevelt that his organi- 
zation, which controls operation of 6- 
000 wholesalers and 350,000 retailers, 
will use its influence to prevent prof- 
iteering. 

To critics of the Administration’s 
farm policy, the price-rise bogy fur- 
nishes excellent material for anti-New 
Deal speeches. There is a possibility 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration’s program may be wrecked 
on the shoal of price-fixing. Republi- 
cans foresee the farmer’s rage when 
he learns he is not to get the highest 
price for what crops he has left. His 
rage will be the more violent, they 
point out, because he was persuaded to 
plow crops under in order to boost 
prices. 

New Deal friends of the AAA reason 
that the drought has merely accon- 
plished in one year what the Admin- 
istration’s crop control plan hoped to 
accomplish in two or three. It is ru- 
mored the acreage reduction policy is 
being revamped. A swing is indicated 
away from reduction toward expar- 
sion, or at least, stabilization. 

One bright spot on the farm horizon 
is the official estimate that despite the 
drought, farm income this year will 
exceed that of 1933 by 20 per cent, or 
more than $1,000,000,000. 


APPOINTMENT: Finch’s Shuttle 
Ends When “P.M.G.” Is Erased 


Prof. John Wellington Finch has pa- 
tience. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
has persistence. Last week events re 
warded both virtues. 

Since June Mr. Ickes had been strug- 
gling to get the professor into his ofii- 
cial family. While the Secretary tussled 
with red tape, Dr. Finch shuttled back 
and forth between Washington and his 
tiny home town, Moscow, Idaho. 

When Mr. Ickes was casting about 
for a new Director of the Bureau o 
Mines, his eye fell on Dr. Finch, 6 
year-old dean of the University of Ida- 
ho’s mining school and chief of the 
State’s Bureau of Mines. Mr. Ickes 
and the President agreed the profess" 
should have the job. Jubilant, Dr 
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Finch resigned his Idaho posts and hur- 
ried to Washington. 

The day set for his induction, ad- 
miring friends and relatives flocked to 
the big Department of Interior Build- 
ing. But when the professor’s commis- 
sion arrived from the White House, it 
pore no Presidential signature, only the 
simple notation: “Held up temporarily 
pecause Of political objections by P. 
mM. G.” The Postmaster General, Mr. 
Farley, had found that the professor 
supported the Republican ticket in 1928. 

While Washington gasped at Mr. 
Farley's appointment-blocking power, 
the professor and his clan, muttering 
with rage, returned to Moscow. Dr. 
Finch resumed his work in Idaho. 

Hardly had the President got back 
from his vacation, when Mr. Ickes, who 
once bore the Republican label himself, 
hustled to the White House. 

The “P. M. G.” notation was prompt- 
ly erased and the President’s signature 
afixed. Dr. Finch resigned his Idaho 
jobs a second time and sped to Wash- 
ington. Again Finch friends and rela- 
tives gathered. Victorious this time, 
they beamed as they watched the pro- 
fessor raise his right hand and swear 
to support the Constitution. 

After the ceremony, Postmaster Far- 
ley’s associates did some explaining. 
Mr. Farley, they said, would not think 
of proposing a candidate for a technical 
job. He merely “liked to know” who 
was being appointed. Now that he 
“knows,” he is happy. 


ROOSEVELTS: 14 Indians Run 


In on “Great White Father” 

The shadow of a giant crane fell 
across the high green fence which last 
week bordered the west side of the 
White House lawn, where the Executive 
Offices were being remodeled. Inside 
the main lobby, transformed into 
temporary offices, the floors were bare 
and typewriters clacked noisily. 

Directly on top of the Great Seal of 
the United States of America, inlaid in 
the center of the marble floor, stood a 
wastebasket. 


*This scene of disheveled dignity 
greeted fourteen modern-minded In- 
dians come to greet the President. 
Clad for the occasion only in moccasins 
and loin cloths, they had run in relay 
from Fort Niagara, N. Y. Each of the 
braves ran for an hour while the others 
rode in a motor bus. It took them 
74% hours to cover the 500 miles. 
That included 38 extra miles traveled 
because they misread road maps. 

Arriving in the capital at high noon, 
the braves donned their best loin cloths 
—Spares brought from Fort Niagara— 
and sprinted down tree-bordered Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the White House. 
Stenographers gaped as the perspiring 
group jogged through the lobby. The 
Warriors presented the President with 
a little bag of corn grains and invited 
him to their peace celebration next 
month, 

Their mission over, -the braves 
hurried, not to tepees, but to the spa- 
‘lous New Willard Hotel. With sighs of 
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relief they jumped into bathtubs—“the 
first we’ve seen since we left the reser- 
vation.” Then they donned their ac- 
customed © clothing — double - breasted 
street suits with airplane shoulders. 
Two-Arrows and Young-Man-Kick- 
a-Hole-in-the-Sky (their names were 
Noah Henry and Kenneth Parker on 
the reservation) hustled over to the 
Smithsonian Institution to see the In- 
dian exhibit. They explained they 
wanted to look at ancient arrowheads, 
Indian blankets, and fancy feathers— 
things they couldn’t see at home. 


® The President spent a week cleaning 
up the mass of work which had piled up 
during his cruise, then returned to the 
water for the week-end. On the yacht 
Sequoia he sought relief from the 
wrecking engines snorting in the White 
House grounds. With him was his 
former No. 1 Brain Truster, Raymond 
Moley. 

Returning to Washington Sunday 
night, he was off to Carrollton, IIL., 
three days later to attend funeral 
services for Speaker Rainey (see page 
29). 


*Shortly after 7 one morning last 
week, reporters clustered about a door 
on the A deck of the Ile de France in 
New York Harbor. They knocked. The 
President’s mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, promptly admitted them, 
exclaiming: “My, who are all these 
charming people?” 

She said she had had a “delightful 
time” and a good rest on her European 
trip. Beaming broadly, she told of four 
yards of “lovely tweed cloth” she. had 
brought back to have made into a suit 


he 
¥ 





for her son. Someone reminded her 
that cable dispatches from London had 
described her as “the best good-will 
ambassador America has had since 
Lindbergh.” - 

“Depend on the newspapers to say 
beautiful things,”’ she observed. 


®In Chicago Judge C. J. Guild of Reno 
came to the defense of the First Family. 
The Judge, who granted a divorce to 
Elliott Roosevelt last year and to Mrs. 
Anna Roosevelt Dall this Summer, gave 
an interview replying to criticism of 
the Roosevelt divorces. The matter 
should occasion no surprise, he said, 
“except to a lot of nosey old women.” 


POLITICS: Nebraska Stage Set 
For a Battle of Bunk Mates 


Seventeen years ago a 37-year-old 
recruit in the army’s balloon corps 
strode into the barracks to inspect his 
sleeping quarters. He found a medium- 
sized young man of 26 seated on the 
bunk next to his own. Ed Burke, the 


newcomer, and Bob Simmons intro- 
duced themselves. They were soon 
friends. 


Last week Nebraska’s primary elec- 
tions boosted the two ex-balloonists in- 
to the national limelight. Republican 
voters nominated Simmons for United 
States Senator; Democrats rejected 
their Governor, Charles Bryan, and 
nominated Burke. The stage was set 
for a battle of bunk mates. 

Mr. Simmons, long a “regular” Re- 
publican, had served ten years in the 
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Charles Bryan: Defeated for the Democratic Senatorial 
Nomination in Nebraska When He Lambasted the New Deal 
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Once Bunk Mates in the Army, Now Rivals for the Senate in Nebras- 


ka: Edward Burke, Democrat (Left); Robert Simmons, Republican 





House of Representatives. His decisive 
victory last week was expected. 

Burke’s nomination, however, made 
front-page news over the nation. Here 
was an obscure Nebraskan defeating 
the State Governor by almost a 214-to- 
1 vote. 

From the day of his birth in Running 
Water, S. D., until a few years ago, 
Burke was almost unknown outside 
Omaha, where he followed the law. In 
1926 Omaha citizens drafted him to 
reconstruct the city’s costly school 
system. He worked four years and did 
a good job. 

Burke was sent to the House of 
Representatives in 1933. Though an 
able debater, he merely sat and listened 
during the historic Hundred Days Con- 
gress last year. In last Winter’s ses- 
sion he bestirred himself. His speeches 
were terse and concise. They got at- 
tention. 

A copy of one of these Burke speeches 
was in the pocket of Arthur Mullen, 
old-school politician and Nebraska’s 
Democratic boss, when he boarded the 
President’s transcontinental train a 
fortnight ago. A few days later, in his 
Green Bay, Wis., address, Mr. Roose- 
velt told his audience: “I like its (the 
New Deal’s) definition by a member of 
the Congress. He said: ‘The New Deal 
is an old deal—as old as the earliest 
aspirations of humanity for liberty and 
justice and the good life...’” 

The President did not name the 
“member,” but Burke boosters saw to 
it that every Nebraskan learned his 
identity. Mr. Roosevelt’s mention of 
Burke’s hymn of praise was the near- 
est thing to Presidential endorsement 
any candidate has enjoyed this year. 


Both Boss Mullen and the President 
had definite reasons. When Senator 
Robert B. Howell of Nebraska died last 
year, Governor Bryan, brother of the 
late William Jennings Bryan, refused 
to appoint Mullen’s candidate to the 
post. He gave the interim appointment 
to the aged W. H. Thompson who 
promised not to seek re-election. <A 
few months later the Governor an- 





nounced his own candidacy for the job. 
He lambasted Roosevelt policies and 
framed a platform that made the New 
Deal sound like Toryism. 

With the help of the President’s 
praise, Burke smashed the 40-year reign 
of the Bryans. It was a clear-cut 
victory for Rooseveltians. Governor 
Bryan, though a Democrat, announced 
he would not support Burke in Novem- 
ber. Adding to the confusion, Senator 
George W. Norris, Nebraska’s pro- 
gressive Republican, let it be known he 
would support Burke instead of Sim- 
mons. 

Meanwhile two other Nebraska pri- 
mary victors warmed up for a rare 
battle of ballots. R. C. Hunter and J. 
H. Kemp will run in November for a 
Senate seat in which neither can sit. 
The winner will fill Senator Howell’s 
unexpired term, which ends Jan. 3, 
when the victor in the Burke-Simmons 
duel succeeds to the office. Congress is 
not scheduled to convene until Jan. 3. 


VICTOR VICTORIOUS: Donahey Wins 
Votes While Others Win Headlines 


Primary elections last week brought 
calm to Ohio’s political whirlpool, which 
for weeks had been boiling with un- 
precedented fury. Of the 3,992 seeking 
nominations for State and local offices, 
eight candidates for Senator held the 
spotlight. 

The Republican Senatorial battle re- 
solved itself into a contest between five 
candidates to see who could whack the 
New Deal the hardest. All expected 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, a No. 1 Tory 
in New Deal eyes, to win renomination 
by an enormous plurality. He did. 

No one knew what to expect of the 
Democratic fight. George White, Gov- 
ernor of the State since 1931, and Rep- 
resentative Charles West, unofficial 


Administration candidate, strove to out- 
shout each other in praise of the New 
Deal. They spent money, attacked one 
another with fury, and got their names 
splashed over Ohio’s front pages. 
Meanwhile, a homespun, bespectacled 
man quietly rounded up votes, spend- 
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Vic Donahey of Ohio, Advocate 
of “Old-Fashioned Horse Sense” 





ing less than $500 in the process. It 
was A. Victor Donahey’s normal cam- 
paign procedure. Ohioans know him as 
“Honest Vic’—a sobriquet he earned 
when, as State Auditor twenty years 
ago, he raised a rumpus about an ex- 
pense-account item: ‘“‘Baked potato, 30 
cents.” 

To get votes he once sent out cards 
bearing a picture of his nine children 
and the caption: “Nine reasons why 
you should vote for Vic Donahey.” An 
amazing vote-getter, he is the only 
Ohioan ever to occupy the Governor's 
Mansion for three successive terms 
(1922-28). 

Basing his campaign on a call for 
“old-fashioned horse sense in govern- 
ment,” Donahey was only lukewarm 
toward Roosevelt policies. Hence New 
Deal faces lengthened when wires 
ticked the news that Donahey had 
swamped his strongly pro-Roosevelt 
opponents. But Democrat-in-Chief 
Farley publicly cheered the fact that 
Ohio’s Democratic votes (about 720,- 
000) far surpassed those in any pre- 
vious primary. 


POSTOFFICE: Farley Due For 
“Come-U ppance,” Say Villagers 


Last week farmers and residents of 
Stevenson, Conn., on the Housatonic 
River, stood on the high stoop of the 
general store and muttered. Frequent- 
ly they glanced down the road for some 
sign of the “diplomat” which Mr. Far- 
ley had promised to send from Wash- 


ington. Then they scowled at their 
postoffice. 
“This fellow Farley,” a farmer 


growled, “I guess he’s due for his 
come-uppance.” 

It was the appointment of John Nat- 
trass as postmaster that had enraged 
the townsfolk. Postmaster General 
Farley named him just two months 
after Mr. Nattrass had moved to Stev- 
enson from New Haven, where he still 
works. His predecessor, Edward Twist, 
was the proprietor of the general store, 
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a shabby building from which the mis- 
cellaneous merchandise overflows to the 
stoop, and thence to the front yard. Mr. 
qTwist died recently, and George Burr, 
his partner, is the popular choice for 
postmaster. 

To make matters worse, the new 
postmaster moved the postoffice from 
the store to the railroad station, a di- 
lapidated shed which has not been used 
since buses replaced passenger trains in 
that part of the country. The postoffice 
is no longer open evenings. 

Four-fifths of the town’s 175 perma- 
nent residents sent a petition to Wash- 
ington. A report came that some one 
would be sent up from Washington to 
straighten matters out. . 

Normally Republican, Connecticut 
joined the landslide for Mr. Roosevelt 
two years ago. The Postmaster General 
has been particularly anxious to con- 
solidate Democratic gains. But his han- 
ding of patronage has made no new 
Democrats in Stevenson. Mr. Farley’s 
“diplomat” will need all of his diplo- 
macy. 

* 


ALCATRAZ: 47 Bad Men Take Up 
West Coast Island Residence 


Forty-seven residents of the United 
States anticipated the Oct. 1 moving 
day by more than a month last week. 
Most of them planned to stay in their 
new quarters some time. They were 
Federal prisoners, chosen by Uncle Sam 
as his most desperate charges. Their 
home is to be Alcatraz Island, new off- 
shore prison of the Department of 
Justice. 

Wardens of Atlanta, Leavenworth, 
and other Federal Prisons were to se- 
lect other “bad men,” potential leaders 
of jailbreaks and riots, and send them 
off to the “escape-proof” rock in San 
Francisco Harbor. Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings, whose years of 
practice as a leading Connecticut prose- 
cutor have made him a champion of 
prison reform, intends to fill Alcatraz 


Present Address of a Select Group of Tough Federal Prisoners: Aleatraz Island, San Francisco Bay 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Took personal charge of drought relief ac- 
tivities; served notice that government 
would descend on “chiselers’’ attempting 
to profiteer in foodstuffs (see Drought). 

Ordered General Johnson to stay in com- 
mand of NRA until planned reorganization 
is completed (see Business: NRA). 

Accepted invitation of International Labor 
Organization at Geneva for United States 
membership in that body. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Labor Perkins announced that 
the average number of persons employed 
during July was 359,000 less than in June. 
Weekly payrolls declined by $10,460,000 
during the same period. 

Treasury Department reported: ‘Alcohol, 
rather than liquors of foreign origin, is 
the chief commodity handled by smug- 
glers at present.’’ The department con- 
fiscated 13,866 gallons of alcohol during 
July, compared with 3,126 gallons of li- 
quor. Two-thirds of the alcohol seizures 
were made in the Gulf Coast area, 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Surplus Relief Corp. announced that 
the administration and the tanning indus- 
try had reached an agreement. The re- 
lief corporation will acquire all hides of 
starving cattle slaughtered by government 
order and keep them “out of commercial 
channels.”’ 

Bureau of Air Commerce was given wide 
powers over interstate air traffic (see 
Aviation). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 16) 
Receipts $50,803,190.15 
Expenditures $110,128,148.95 
bo SE ae wasdpnepeescbes $2,243,325,626.72 
fiscal year....ccccrese.s $354, 499,169.09 
Debt......ccccccccces $27,064,910,577.83 


Balance 
Deficit, 
Public 








Island’s 600 cells with the worst of 
America’s criminals. 

Alcatraz is twelve acres in extent. 
Its rocky sides rise perpendicularly 
from the sea. Swirling currents eddy- 
ing about it provide a natural barrier 
to escape, though San Francisco’s docks 
are but little more than a mile away. 
Originally a Spanish fortress, it was 
used as a disciplinary barracks by the 
army until last year. 

First of the 47 to “register” at the 
new institution was Robert Bradford 
Moxon, mail-box looter and forger, who 
was brought down from McNeil Island, 
Wash. Before the army moved from 
the island Moxon was once a guard 
where he is now a prisoner. 


No sooner had the first batch been 
assigned to cells, than the Department 
of Justice began transporting more of 
the country’s star criminals to the 
American Devil’s Island. Sunday two 
heavily barred special railroad cars 
slipped out of Atlanta, Ga., with 43 ad- 
ditional long-term felons aboard. Al- 
phonse Capone’s chubby face grinned 
from one of the narrow windows. 


RIOT: Fisticuffs Ruse Brings On 


Gruesome Prison Outbreak 


Ball players from Springfield, IIL, 
traveled up to Pontiac, IIL, last week- 
end. Their mission was to bring a touch 
of the outside world to the 2,400 in- 
mates (all felons) of the [Illinois 
State Reformatory. Behind the solid 
prison walls they started a game with 
the prison team. 

Only insiders knew why two convicts 
suddenly fell on each other in front of 
the grandstand. Three guards rushed to 
quell the four flailing fists. Convicts 
jumped from the grandstand and piled 
into the fracas. 

Guards were beaten. A convict wrest- 
ed a club from hands of one guard, 
swung it down on the head of another. 

In the growing disorder the felons 
rushed about the prison yards, tore into 
buildings, upset machinery and equip- 
ment. One group barricaded itself in the 
prison print shop. A few minutes later 
the building burst into flames and the 
men made a dash for the high wall sur- 
rounding the prison. 

Guards fired a rifle volley over the 
fugitives’ heads, but they did not pause. 
A second volley followed—aimed low. 
A score of convicts fell. Leo Pielik, 
Chicago thief, was killed. Twenty-three 
were injured in the rioting or by rifle 
shot. 

A concerted plan, hatching for a 
week, lay behind the outbreak, Warden 
O. H. Lewis declared after an investi- 
gation. 
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GERMANY: “Goose Step” to Polls Gives Reich 


“One Leader,”’ With “One Will,” For ““One People” 


From a window in the graystone 
Chancellery at Berlin Adolf Hitler 
gazed on the shifting crowds in Wil- 
helmstrasse. Raindrops flashed in the 
beams of the street lamps. Sullen 
thunder rolled overhead. Above the 
sounds of the storm rose the shouts of 
a multitude. “Heil! Heil Hitler!” 

That night more than 60,000 Storm 
Troopers goose-stepped through the 
wet, glistening street. The figure in 
the window smiled his satisfaction. The 
day’s plebiscite had overwhelmingly 
endorsed Hitler’s seizure of President 
von Hindenburg’s powers. He stood 
unchallenged as the Reich’s supreme 
Leader, the world’s most absolute dic- 
tator. More than 38,000,000 Germans 
voted “ja” to his coup, compared to 
the 4,000,000 who dared to vote “Nein.” 

By its vote the nation passed judg- 
ment on the Cabinet decree put through 
by the Leader’s direction Aug. 1, the 
day before the grim old President died. 
Effective on the death of the war idol, 
it vested in Hitler authority of Presi- 
dent as well as Chancellor. He can 
declare war or make peace, negotiate 
treaties with other nations, annul ex- 
isting laws or dictate new ones. He 
can pardon any person sentenced in a 
German court. He commands the army, 
navy, and air force. 


CAMPAIGN: Last Sunday’s plebiscite 
Hitler advertised as a “free, secret 


Hitler on the Eve of Election That Approved Him As Reich Fuehrer 


election.” Though the promise of secret 
balloting was apparently fulfilled, no 
“election” was involved. Germans had 
no opportunity to annul the Cabinet’s 
act. They had merely the choice of en- 
dorsing or disapproving. 

A brilliant propaganda campaign pre- 
ceded the balloting. Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Propaganda Minister, Gen. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, Prussian Pre- 
mier, and a host of others poured out 
their best oratory to tremendous 
crowds. “Only scoundrels,” asserted 
one Nazi paper, “will not vote for Hit- 
ler.” 

Four days before the plebiscite, news- 
papers headlined President von Hinden- 
burg’s “political will.”” Rumored to be 
anti-Hitler, its existence had previously 
been denied by the Propaganda Minis- 
try. In its published form it declared 
Hitler and his movement had taken “a 
decisive stride ...toward a _ great 
goal of leading the German people to 
inner unity,” and expressed hope for 
“an act of reconciliation to embrace 
the whole German Fatherland.” Col. 
Oskar von Hindenburg, the President’s 
son, who had joined the chorus for Hit- 
ler, insisted the document was genuine. 

Before the balloting, pardoned po- 
litical prisoners were let out of Nazi 
jails and concentration camps. The 
Leader spoke at Hamburg, a city hard- 
hit by world-wide boycotts resulting 
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from Nazi policies. Citizens deckeg 
the streets with evergreen branches 
and swastika flags. The old imperia; 
flag which von Hindenburg loved ang 
defended was banned. 

In his speech the Reich Leader sgaiq 
his swift seizure of power was neces. 
sary to end “international uncertainty,” 
The act, he declared, had frustrateg 
foreign foes. He attacked critics 
warned Nazi extremists, pleaded for 
unanimous vote of confidence. His 
audience cheered wildly. 


VoTes: Nazi leaders hoped for an 
even more impressive vote than Hitler 
got last Nov. 12, when the nation en- 
dorsed Germany’s exit from the World 
Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations. But despite the 
intensive campaign the “Nein” ballots 
doubled. Comparison of the two plebis- 
cites follows: 


Aug. 19 Nov. 12, 1933 

VOB ceccccccccccesee 38,362,760 40,609,247 

MO 66666606060666000 4,294,654 2,101,000 

Emvaligg ccccccccccoce 812,296 750,289 

Total voters ......+. 43,529,710 43,460,529 
Per cent of Nos in 

valid votes ....... 10.0 4.9 


The sharp increase in protest bal- 
lots came mainly from Catholics, who 
resent the killing of Dr. Erich Klausen- 
er and arrests of other Catholic leaders, 
and from workers disgruntled about 
widespread unemployment. Enemies 
of Herr Hitler hailed the negative bal- 
lot as a sharp blow to his prestige. 

The Reich Leader appeared unper- 
turbed. Before he left Berlin next day 
for his Bavarian cottage he remarked 
significantly that his next act would 
be “to win over the last remnants of 
our people to National Socialism.” 








Bruises 


GOERING: General Nurses 
And Cuts and Injury to His Pride 


A black Mercedes Benz with a super- 
charged motor roared last week to- 
ward Adolf Hitler’s Summer cottage in 
the Bavarian Alps. At the wheel sat 
Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, the 
Reich Leader’s top Nazi. Beside him 
lolled Emmy Sonnemann, a tall blonde 
who starred last year on the Berlin 
stage. To her the widowed Nazi has 
given costly jewelry—some of it bought 
at Jewish shops. 

They traveled fast. Near Bad Aib- 
ling, about 50 miles from their destina- 


_tion, the car swept over a rise. Ahead 
--loomed a passenger car and a truck. 
General Goering jerked the ‘wheel, tried 


to pass between, and crashed into the 
truck. 

Glass and splinters pricked his heavy 
body. His companion escaped with 
bruises.- Bleeding and enraged, he 
stumbled out of the wreck and ordered 
two bodyguards, who were following 
in another car, to-arrest the frightened 
truck: driver. After treatment at 4 
hospital the General was driven to his 


. five-room Bavarian mountain home at 
'. Obersalzburg, five miles from the Reich 


Leader’s retreat. Hitler, hearing of the 


% ‘accident, dropped in at 1 o'clock next 


morning to make sure his chief subor- 
dinate was not seriously hurt. 
Under the care of Cilly, his childhood 
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nurse, General Goering recovered quick- 
ly. Besides his cuts the General nursed 
an injury to his pride. This, Dr. Jo- 
seph Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, 
inflicted two days before the accident. 
Campaigning for a big Hitler vote in 
the plebiscite, the malicious little prop- 
aganda chief gibed at Goering’s pen- 
chant for brilliant uniforms. This elic- 
ited laughter and cheers from an audi- 
ence of 80,000 Berlin workers. 

Although scrupulously polite in pub- 
lic, the two men hate each other. A 
row developed last year over control 
of theatres. Dr. Goebbels undertook 
to supervise the entire German stage 
on the ground it could be used for 
propaganda purposes. In January Gen- 
eral Goering, as Premier of Prussia, 
quietly assumed control of the Prussian 
State theatres. Dr. Goebbels retaliated 
py forbidding the press to publish one 
of the General’s speeches. 

To check Goering’s social aspirations, 
Dr. Goebbels decreed that members of 
the government planning to entertain 
foreigners must invite him to all re- 
ceptions and submit all proposed wel- 
coming speeches for his approval. This 
so annoyed foreigners, whom Goering 
likes to entertain, that many now turn 
down his invitations. 

Rumors last week said Dr. Goebbels 
might be shunted into a diplomatic post 
outside of Germany. Dr. Goebbels 
scoffed at the idea. 


4a 
JAPAN: Rail Row Flares Anew, 
Straining Soviet Relations 


As Premier of Japan, Keisuke Okada 
gets 10,000 yen ($3,018 currently) a 
year, plus allowances for entertainment 
and traveling. The salary seemed 
meager compensation for the cares 
that beset the kindly old ex-Admiral 
last week. 

The reactionary army general staff, 
bane of moderate Japanese Premiers, 
announced it would “adopt a stronger 
attitude in the event of future Soviet 
provocations” in Manchukuo. The old 
row with the Soviets over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway broke out with new 
bitterness. 

Five-sixths of the 1,200-mile, Rus- 
sian-owned line lies in the Japanese- 
controlled State of Manchukuo. To 
Moscow it is virtually worthless. Since 
May, 1933, Soviet and Japanese offi- 
cials have haggled over a sales price. 
When deadlocks occurred, both nations 
talked of war. 

A journey on the road is apt to be 
exciting these days. From Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 6, according to Moscow, there 
were 16 wrecks, 91 bandit raids, 46 
murders, 22 arsons, and 42 robberies. 

Two weeks ago Moscow charged 
Japan inspired these outrages to beat 
down the price. In the long Oriental 
bargaining, Moscow has. reduced her 
demands from $188,625,000 to $48,288,- 
000, of which two-thirds is payable in 
goods. Japan has increased her orig- 
inal offer of $15,090,000 to $36,216,000. 
Both nations claim they have conceded 
enough. - 

Following Moscow’s accusation, Man- 
chukuoan police. clapped 598~ Russian 
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Premier Okada, Who Denied Japan Was Planning War, Snaps His Grandson 


railway employes into jail, charging 
They plotted to assassinate Japanese 
and Manchukuoan officials. When Mos- 
cow protested, Japan’s army chiefs 
spoke up. 

Premier Okada tried to calm things 
down. A Foreign Office spokesman de- 
nied Japan was contemplating war. She 
might warn Moscow, he admitted. “But 
such a warning will not necessarily 
carry threats.” 


7 
FRANCE: First Harvest Reaches 
Europe From Iraq’s Oil Fields 


Last week a dingy tanker steamed 
into Havre with 14,500 tons of oil. ¥She 
bore little resemblance to»the stately 
East Indiamen that-brought spices in- 
to the harbor 250 years ago. But ro- 
mance rode with the smelly vessel. Her 


cargo, loaded at Tripoli, Syria, was the ° 


first from the fields at Kirkuk, Iraq, 
and represented man’s conquest of a 
desert. 

Great nations began to quarrel about 
the Iraq fields in 1901 when William 
D’Arcy, who had already obtained a 
Persian concession, started negotiations 
with Turkey, then the owner, for the 
fields’ exploitation. Germany crowded 
in and was.promised a share. Then 
came the World War. 

Iraq became a British mandate, and 
Germany was crowded out. France got 
a mandate over Syria, next door to 
Iraq, and a quarter interest in Iraq oil 
rights. The United States demanded 


It was settled in’ 1928’ by the forma- 
tion of the Turkish .Petroleum:Co,, .Ltd. 


(now Iraq Petroleum, Co.);:in Which) 
British, French,.-and “American éom-. 


panies share. At present the latter are 


s.cdeg 4, £0 ch, wer &. vey 


eonsideration. The controversy dragged 
on. ’ ; . 


INTERNATIONAL 


the Standard Oil of New Jersey, So- 
cony-Vacuum, and Gulf Refining Co. 

Wells had been drilled in 1927. In 
1932 work began on the pipe line to 
carry the oil to the Mediterranean. 
Chief engineer of the colossal job was 
Herbert S. Austin, stoop-shouldered 
native of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Gradu- 
ate of Cornell University and president 
of the Ajax Pipe Line Co., he had 
supervised construction of a tube from 
Tulsa to Chicago. 

National jealousies complicated the 
task. French insisted that part of the 
line should run through Syria. British 
wanted an outlet in Palestine at Haifa. 
Finally it was decided to build a double 
line from the mud-hut town of Kirkuk 
to a large oasis 150 miles southwest, 
then run single lines to the coast at 
Tripoli and Haifa, respectively 381 and 
468 miles further on. 

A native force varying from 10,000 
to 17,000 and representing twelve differ- 
ent nationalities was employed. Tent 
and sheet-iron towns advanced into the 
wilderness. The twelve-inch, seamless- 
steel tube lengthened. Electrically weld- 
ed, it was buried under two feet of 
earth. A line of steel telephone poles 
marked its course. 

It burrowed under the Tigris and 
stretched past green oases. It dived 
beneath the Euphrates and crossed a 
stony desert where Summer heat often 
reaches 150 degrees. Amid blasting, 
the rumble of 30-wheel lorries, and 
multi-tongued curses the great tube 
grew. 

* The first-oil reached Tripoli July 14. 
At Havre last week it was stored for 
future use by the navy. Pumping to 


Haifa, over the southern line, will prob- 


ably begin’ next “January. « American 
tankers can load. at either :port. 
Capacity of the twin pipe line is 
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estimated at 4,000,000 tons a year, 
3,000,000 less than the present output 
of the Persian fields, whose production 
is held down. On each ton produced 
at Kirkuk the government of Iraq, now 
an independent State, gets a royalty of 
approximately $1. 


FAMOUS ROMANCE: Death Ends the 
Story of aWoman Who Loved Briand 


Last week France wrote the last 
chapter to a celebrated romance. 

Mme. Jeanne Nonteau, wife of a St. 
Nazaire, Brittany, banker, was small, 
plump, and vivacious, with reddish hair 
and brown eyes. She was the prettiest 
woman in town. In St. Nazaire was a 
poor young lawyer whose beautiful 
voice gained him the name “Le Charm- 
eur.” His name was Aristide Briand. 
Soon gossip linked his name with that 
of young Mme. Nonteau. Once’ they 
were arrested by gendarmes, tried for 
indecency, but acquitted. 

Drawn closer by this persecution, 
Mme. Nonteau and Briand left for 
Paris. During the years in which the 
bachelor was eleven times Premier of 
France she remained his mistress. Their 
son, M. Olivier, now director of pari- 
mutuel betting in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, is his father’s image. 

After Briand’s death two years ago 
Mme. Nonteau, penniless, fruitlessly 
sued his estate. Although he had al- 
ways provided for her, his will named 
a nephew his heir. She refused to sell 
his love letters. 


Mme. Nonteau died of heart trouble 
Aug. 10, at the age of 70. Last week 
M. Nonteau’s relatives consented to her 
burial in the family vault beside the 
man she deserted. 


AUSTRIA: Officials Omit Fuss 
And Feathers for Von Papen 


“Keep the Schutz Staffel (Hitler’s 
black-uniformed guards) out of the 
picture!” hissed German police when 
photographers swarmed around Franz 
von Papen at the Berlin airport last 
week. Then cameras clicked, and the 
new Minister to Austria kissed his 
wife, climbed into the plane, and 
headed South. 

Next day, after a stop in Munich and 
a conference with Adolf Hitler at the 
Reich Leader’s mountain cottage, Col- 
onel von Papen landed in Vienna. No 
camera men were there to snap the 
slender figure in plus fours. His steel- 
gray eyes saw no high Austrian offi- 
cials. Only the Legation staff, Heim- 
wehr troops, police, and a small crowd 
of unofficial greeters were on hand to 
welcome him to his new post. 

But crowds thronged the streets 
through which he drove. Someone 
shouted the forbidden “Heil Hitler.” 
Von Papen’s right arm shot up in sa- 
lute. 

Next day he motored to the Ball- 
hausplatz, swept bare of onlookers by 
police. To the martial music of a 


band he strode toward the Chancellery 
past soldiers whose standards were 


draped with black in mourning for 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, assas- 
sinated there by Nazis July 25. 

The troops presented arms as the 
German entered. President Wilhelm 
Miklas of Austria received von Pap- 
en’s credentials and echoed his pious 
wish that friendly relations between 
the two nations might be restored. 
Then the Colonel returned to Berlin to 
vote. 

Meanwhile, Austria~ asked Rome, 
London, and Paris to let her retain the 
8,000 troops added last year to her 
regular army of 20,000 to suppress 
Nazi disturbances. The powers indi- 
cated they would grant the request. 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, confident 
that the putschists had been thorough- 
ly quashed, ordered 48,000 Fascist 
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troops back from the Brenner Pass 
and the Carinthian border. That would 
leave at the Austrian frontier only 
the regular Italian garrisons—40,000 
men. 


CUBA: Batista-Saenz Duel Row 


Raises Fear of Grave Trouble 


Dr. Joaquin Martinez Saenz, presi- 
dent of the ABC party, is a hook-nosed, 
jovial man. He has a flare for ad- 
venture and endorses the Cuban custom 
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under which a duel, rather than a libe] 
suit, is the answer to an insult. 

Last June he called Dr. Carlos de jg 
Torre, head of the ABC radical wing, 
a traitor. Dr. de la Torre challenge 
him to a duel. Dr. Saenz resigned as 
Secretary of the Treasury for 24 hours, 
drove out to a palm-bordered field near 
Havana, and gravely fired two shots 
into the air. His opponent aimed, but 
missed. 

Last week Dr. Saenz felt insulteq 
himself. An ABC newspaper had ac- 
cused the army of insubordination. 
Col. Fulgencio Batista, the smiling lit- 
tle sergeant who became Chief of Staff. 
replied by accusing Dr. Saenz of plot- 
ting to oust President Carlos Mendieta 
and to set up a Fascist State. 

Dr. Saenz promptly challenged the 
mulatto Colonel. “I offer you,” he 
said, “an opportunity to show your 
chivalry, not by your own affirmation, 
but by an action worthy of a gentle- 
man.” 

To Colonel Batista, a man of humble 
background, the field of honor has little 
appeal. As a boy of 12 he got a job 
as a railway brakeman. Then he 
worked in cane fields. He was a mere 
army stenographer when the sergeants’ 
revolt made him the strongest man in 
Cuba. He declined the challenge as 
“foolish” and said he was “not inter- 
ested in silly talk about duels which 
cannot possibly be fought.” 

Cubans feared the dispute, which 
meant an open break between the Fas- 
cist ABC and the army, spelled more 
trouble for the island. 


SAAR: 2,000 More Police Asked 
For Europe’s Powder-Keg 


From an ivy-draped house on the 
hill above the grimy Germanic city of 
Saarbruecken floats a black, white, and 
blue flag. It marks the residence of 
Geoffrey G. Knox, tall, ruddy-faced, 
friendly League Commissioner for the 
Saar. When Nazis assassinated their 
Enemy No. 1, Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss, Mr. Knox inherited that title. 
His position, always one of the most 
difficult, is now the most dangerous on 
the Continent. Last week he appealed 
to Geneva for help. 

The Saar Territory, 99 per cent Ger- 
man and 70 per cent Roman Catholic, 
was taken from Germany by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Its rich coal mines were 
given to France for fifteen years, dur- 
ing which period the League was to 
administer it. Next Jan. 13 the in- 
habitants must vote whether to con- 
tinue the status quo, return to Ger- 
many, or join France. 

Recently Nazis have defied Mr. Knox 
and set up an informal government 
within the government in the region. 
July 24 two men leapt from a street 
car and fired at the Police Commission- 
er, a German refugee. The officer 
dutked behind a bus and wounded one 
of his assailants. Terrorism has grad- 
ually increased. 

But Mr. Knox is not easily terrified. 
Born in Australia, he had to buck the 
Little Englander’s prejudice against 
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colonials. Diplomatic London knows 
him as a “ranker”—a man who worked 
his way through the consular service 
to the Foreign Office, instead of slip- 
ping in effortlessly by way of the 
proper schools and Oxford or Cam- 
pridge. At 50, he is still a bachelor of 
quiet tastes. Most of his large income 
from Australian wool he spends for 
rare books. When he was named com- 
missioner two years ago, he took the 
job unwillingly. 

All Saarlanders recognize his typical- 
ly British figure slouched over the 
wheel of a speeding automobile. In 
spite of Nazi threats, he refuses a per- 
sonal bodyguard. Mr. Knox’s personal 
courage, say Saarlanders, is worth a 
regiment of bayonets. % 

The actual police force with which 
he must keep order until Jan. 13— 
which threatening Nazis call the day of 
reckoning—consists of 1,005 men, 
among them 112 mounted men and 120 
cyclists. Sixty per cent of them are 
said to be Nazis, under secret orders 
from Germany. He hesitates to call in 
French troops from the Lorraine bor- 
der, lest he precipitate a war. 

Last week Mr. Knox claimed that 
the situation was beyond control. He 
asked the League to recruit from mem- 
ber States 2,000 German-speaking po- 
lice. 

® 


IRISH FREE STATE: Enraged 
Fascists Won’t Pay Land Taxes 


‘If the government go on with their 
antics,” says Gen. Eoin O’Duffy, Blue 
Shirt leader, “they will have one-third 
of the Irish people in jail, one-third in 
lunatic asylums, and one-third in poor- 
houses.” 

Last week the Irish Fascist took up 
the cause of impoverished farmers. 
Their distress dates from 1932, when 
President Eamon de Valera decided the 
Free State would keep the land an- 
nuities—payments extracted from ten- 
ant farmers following distribution of 
British-owned estates. Britain retali- 
ated by prohibitive tariffs on Irish farm 
products. 

In County Cork last week, when the 
de Valera government attempted to 
hold a sale of cattle seized from farm- 
ers for non-payment of annuities, a 
riot broke out in which a young farmer 
was killed. 

Over the week-end the Blue Shirts 
held their annual conference in Dublin. 
In the midst of fist fights with oppo- 
nents, delegates swore to pay no land 
taxes so long as President de Valera 
waged economic war with Britain. 
They also pledged themselves to resist 
forcibly seizure of cattle and land for 
non-payment. 

e 


BRITAIN: Liberalists Protest 
Two-Edged Anti-Fascist Law 


The political salon of James Maxton, 
Member of Parliament and chairman 
of the Independent Laborites, is a hum- 
ble flat in a Battersea tenement. The 
fighting Scotsman and his companions 
share the cooking, scrubbing, and bed 
making. 
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KEYSTONE 


Geoffrey Knox, Brave Commis- 
sioner of the Dangerous Saar 


Recently their rooms have been over- 
run by Laborites, who have sprawled 
on every available piece of furniture, 
drunk the teetotaler host’s tea, and 
argued until dawn. They were discus- 
sing the government’s five secret pro- 
posals for new legislation, ostensibly 
designed to control Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
Fascists. They feared the suggested 
laws would react against the workers. 

Saturday Mr. Maxton unexpectedly 
published the government’s secret plans 
in The New Leader, Independent Labor- 
ite weekly. Angry British liberals 
learned that the government planned 
to limit the traditional Anglo-Saxon 
freedom of assembly. 

Three of the proposals would ban 
hunger marches and labor demonstra- 
tions, by giving the authorities power 
to prohibit meetings where there is 
danger of disorder or class struggle. 
One would authorize police attendance 
at public gatherings—to prevent such 
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brutal brawls as attended Sir Oswald’s 
June rally at Olympia. 

The fifth plan strikes directly at the 
Black Shirts. It prohibits “organiza- 
tions of a military character and wear- 
ing of uniforms and drilling.” 


CANADA: Kidnaped BrewerComes 
Home, But Has Little to Say 


A gruff voice sounded in the tele- 
phone receiver Hugh Labatt picked up 
in his big London, Ont., brewery last 
week. It informed him his brother John 
had just been “snatched.” The excited 
brewer dashed out, found his brother’s 
car and a note signed “Three-Fingered 
Abe.” Unless $150,000 were paid within 
24 hours, said the note, John would be 
killed. 

For 63 hours, the Dominion’s first 
kidnaping for ransom followed the 
American formula of suspense, “eye- 
witnesses’”’ stories, and contradictory 
statements. Then John Labatt appeared 
in the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
where his brother Hugh apparently had 
awaited a “contact.” They were on 
their way to Hugh’s pink-awninged 
apartment in London before even police 
knew it. No one knew whether a ran- 
som was paid. 

Authorities fumed over the Labatts’ 
failure to cooperate and pursued their 
hunt for the kidnapers. Amateur 
sleuths saw the crime as part of an 
American bootleggers’ war when a La- 
batt employe was murdered next day. 
The Labatts built up their fortune dur- 
ing prohibition and were planning ex- 
pansion when John was kidnaped. 

The vengeance theory foundered when 
Mr. Labatt said his captors’ voices 
didn’t sound like American bootleg- 
gers’, and authorities decided the mur- 
der was unconnected with the earlier 
crime. 


ACME 


Canada’s First Kidnaping for Ransom: Reporters, Camera 
Men, and Neighbors Waiting for News of Brewer John Labatt 
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TROTTING: HambletonianIs W on 
By “Best Colt in the World” 


This year’s Hambletonian was a 
family affair. 

Trotting’s annual world’s series 
staged last week in the picturesque 
farm valley of Goshen, N. Y., was won 
by Dr. Hugh M. Parshall, 35-year-old 
sulky-sitter. In the final heat, Dr. 
Parshall, holding the reins of E. L. 
Mefford’s Lord Jim, beat his younger 
brother Daryl, driver of C. B. Shaffer’s 
Muscletone, by four lengths. 

Like most horse and carriage races, 
the Hambletonian is a series of one- 
mile heats. A horse must win two 
runs around the triangular track to 
become Hambletonian champion, year’s 
fastest 3-year-old trotter. 

Eight horses, each entered at an en- 
try cost to their owners of $960, tried 
for the title last week. Princess Peg, 
owned by J. I. and E. T. Lyle and 
driven by Sep Palin, took the first 
heat. Lord Jim took the _ second. 

. Muscletone stepped in front and easily 
won the third. 

Late in the afternoon the three win- 
ners were called out for a do-or-die test. 

‘It was then that Dr. Parshall, egged on 
by a mighty crescendo of cheers along 
the homestretch, outdistanced his 
brother for the $13,506.81 first prize. 

Wearing a red, white, and blue 
Uncle Sam costume, Dr. Parshall 
paused in front of a microphone to de- 
liver the victor’s customary speech. “I 
have the best colt in the world,” he told 
the world. 

Lord Jim looked like one of the 
worst horses in the world. His legs 
were covered with bandages and leather 
straps, devices trotting drivers use to 
make galloping difficult and uncomfort- 
able. He drew the customary feather- 
weight sulky costing $225. 

The man who perches in such a 
vehicle, about a foot behind his horse’s 
rump, 18 menaced by a _ constantly 
swishing tail. To protect themselves, 
many drivers sit on their horse’s tails. 
Others hold them with one hand, driv- 
ing with the other. 
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Dust and dirt bombard drivers. 
Against this danger they wear large, 
dark glasses. To casual observers, the 
hardest part of riding in a sulky seems 
to be holding a leg-split position. 

Every year sees an increasing num- 
ber of trotting-race fans. City folk are 
beginning to understand and love the 
farmer’s pet sport. 

At Goshen last week beer stands, 
bookies’ booths, and a counter, set up 
by the North Congregational Church, 
selling sweet corn and iced tea pros- 
pered side by side under tents. When 
intermissions are too long, four radio 
horns from the infield blurt friendly 
airs like “Love Thy Neighbor.” In- 
formality reigns. Sometimes there are 
a dozen false starts before a race gets 
under way. Nobody becomes impatient. 
The motto of the Goshen track is “Good 
Time.” 

When the horses finally get away, an 
announcer located where he can see the 
complete circuit tells a running story 
of the race through a _ loudspeaker. 
Last week’s narrator got his horses 
mixed up during tense moments, amus- 
ing and confusing his capacity audience 
in Graham McNamee’s best manner. 


SARATOGA: Money Swapped for 


Horses, Chips, and Bet Slips 


America’s most famous Spa had its 
great moment last week-end. Thousands 
flocked to Saratoga, N. Y., plateau re- 
sort at the foot of the Adirondacks, for 
the Travers Stake, the country’s oldest 
turf fixture. 

Rounding the far turn of the mile-and- 
a-quarter race, Morton L. Schwartz’s 
Observant opened up a four-length lead 
over his six rivals and coasted home 
easily to the $19,650 prize. Observant 
was not even pressed. His two great 
rivals, Cavalcade and Peace Chance, 
were scratched because of leg injuries. 

Though the big race lacked drama, 
another Saratoga attraction shone with 
old-time brilliance after several dark 
years. Fasig-Tipton’s annual twelve-day 
horse auction reached a climax last Fri- 
day night when 46 animals were sold 
at an average price of nearly $2,000. 
Chauffeured cars brought sellers and 
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buyers in evening clothes to the famous 
open-air shed, the stock exchange of 
racing. 

Edward J. Tranter, a pleasant, gray- 
haired man who has been connecteq 
with the turf so long his face resem. 
bles a horse’s, acted his traditional roje 
as master of ceremonies. Tranter does. 
n’t affect the usual auctioneer’s bark 
Nor do his wealthy patrons shout bids, 
Everyone keeps quiet as the yearlings 
prance around a brightly lighted center 
ring. A finger is raised; a head is nod. 
ded. Suddenly a horse is sold although 
hardly a word has been spoken. Mr. 
Tranter is a genius who can tell at a 
distance how much a Whitney or a 
Vanderbilt will pay. 

Warren Wright of Chicago paid last 
week’s highest price for a colt, $11,500. 
That meant $575 in the pocket of Mr. 
Tranter, who gets 5 per cent of the 
value of every sale. He says men who 
buy yearlings must bank on good blood 
and take a sporting chance on the fu- 
ture. Mrs. Thomas Regan once paid 
$75,000—the all-time high—for a horse 
named New Broom. Though a rare 
colt, he never cleaned up a big purse. 
Cavalcade cost Mrs. Dodge Sloane only 
$1,200. Now he is valued at $500,000 
and insured for $200,000. 

Some of the 450 yearlings that Mr. 
Tranter sold at Saratoga in the past 
fortnight will turn out to be fortune 
winners. Others will prove expensive 
purchases even if bought at the mini- 
mum figure of $100. 

The total value of the 1934 sales was 
about $485,000, somewhat more than 
that of last year. In the care-free days 
of 1929, men paid $2,000,000 for year- 
lings at the Saratoga auction. 

Though poorer, Americans still re- 
tain a robust gambling urge, judging 
by the pace of night life around the 
Spa this August. Three restaurant- 
casinos are wide open: Arrowhead and 
Piping Rock on the lake, and The 
Brook, a mile and a half from Broad- 
way on Church Street. 

Everyone patronizes these “spots.” 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney had a birth- 
day party at The Brook last Friday. 
New York’s ex-Mayor John P. O’Brien 
and Col. Edward Riley Bradley spent 
the same evening at Arrowhead. Gene 
Sarazen forsook the green carpets of 
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Favorite Sport of Farmers: Lord Jim Wins the Hambletonian, Trotting’s Biggest Prise, at Goshen, N. Y. 
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golf courses for the green carpets of 
gambling dens. 

Saturday after the Travers Stake, 
when the town was jammed with so- 
ciety folk, celebrities, and thrill-chas- 
ers, many had to ask influential friends 
to help them reserve tables at these 
popular resorts. Everyone seemed to 
want the privilege of paying $4 for a 
sirloin steak, $10 for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, staggering sums for chips that 
soon vanished when white balls spun in 
roulette wheels. 

Frolickers who go to these casinos 
prefer the Spanish dinner hour, some 
time after 9:30. The management pro- 
vides music but no entertainment lest 
customers stay away too long from the 
croupiers. . 

If croupiers fail to wring visitors dry 
at night, bookies at the horse races are 
ready for action next day. At noon two 
armored cars, loaded down with $500,- 
000 in currency, jam through traffic in 
front of the tottering United States and 
Grand Union Hotels and speed out to 
the track. 

This money is the bookies’ bankroll, 
which usually swells by evening. 


° 
TENNIS: Helen Jacobs Walks off 
With Crown for Third Time 


Last Sunday was another big day 
for Helen Hull Jacobs. Her persistent 
chop stroke for the third time brought 
her the women’s national singles ten- 
nis championship. The finalist, Sarah 
Palfrey of Brookline, Mass.,. struggled Helen Jacobs, on Top Again at Forest Hills 
in vain, lost 6-1, 6-4 on the stadium 
turf of the West Side Tennis Club, For- posed four-months professional tour what he thought was a record. It 
est Hills, Long Island. with Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. Mrs. weighed 792 pounds. 

Unexpectedly, Miss Jacobs’s hardest Moody refused to discuss the offer. When told that an Englishman, L. 
match came in the third round when Neither will Miss Palfrey “traipse Mitchell Henry, had caught an 851- 
she faced Mrs. Mary Greef Harris of around the world so much” next year. pound tuna, Howell said he felt “rather 
Kansas City, Mo. Miss Palfrey was She is to be married this Fall, and im- small” and decided to try again. Last 
seldom dangerous, and Carolin Bab- plies that her fiance is not a traveling week he brought another big one to 





KEYSTONE 


cock, who had beaten the champion man. gaff, but the scales showed it 21 pounds 
earlier in the season at Seabright, e short of the Englishman’s record catch. 
proved unexpectedly weak. While “We'll have to go right down and 
playing against Mrs. Harris, Miss SPORT SHORTS: Two Records get another one,” said Howell—and he 
Jacobs found the turf unsatisfactory. . .e did. Tipping the beam at 956 pounds, 
It was heavy and damp. Showing Claimed by Channel Swimmers the third want tuna was the Seanend 
temperament, she took off her shoes Eating cake, and drinking coffee and ever caught with rod and line. The 
and played in socks. Finally she de- brandy en route, Emma Faber of Aus- hook lodged so as to keep the brute’s 
manded permission to wear spikes. tria last week swam the English Chan- mouth open and prevent its breathing. 
While officials discussed the prob- nel. She claimed her time of 14 hours > 28 
lem, Mrs. Harris nervously waited. 30 minutes bettered by one minute the Soap-Box Racers: A home-made 
The delay seemed to affect her concen- record set by Gertrude Ederle in 1926 “Turner Special” driven by 11-year- 
tration. When the _ spike-equipped, for the east-west crossing. old Robert Turner of Muncie, Ind., last 
broad-shouldered champion again Also in the Channel last week was week won the first national Soap-box 


faced her, the tide turned. Mrs. Har- Edward H. Temme of London,. bound Derby in racing history. Crouched in 
ris, after winning the first set 7-5, lost from England to France. He claimed a _ his flimsy vehicle Turner hurtled down 


the second, and fell an easy victim in new record for the swim.in that di- Burkhardt Hf the outskirts of Day- 
in the third. rection when he landed at Cap Blanc Nez ton, Ohio, at 24 miles an hour while 

By winning her third consecutive 14 hours and 40 minutes after entering 20,000 fans screamed with joy. His 
championship, Miss Jacobs equaled the the frigid water at Dover. victory over the 34-boy field won him a 
record held jointly by Mojla Mallory, Temme, who made a France to®Eng- four-year college scholarship. Second 
Mary K. Browne, and zel Hotch-. land crossing in 1927, is the third per- place and a trip to the World’s Fair 
kiss Wightman. Mrs. Helen * Will son to swim from east to west=since went to Claude Alexander of Chatta- 


Moody has won the crown seven timés™ Matthew Webb first crossed in 1875, nooga, Tenn. 

An hour after .Miss Jacobs and Miss™ and the only person to accomplish the A Dayton newspaper promoted the 
Palfrey finished their finals they re-» feat in both directions. first local soap-box race a year ago. 
turned to thes¢ourt, . this . 2 «te maa Y Chevrolet Motors. officials heard of it 
same side of the net.. Together e. Fisu: Sportsmen’ call : ‘them : tuna; and were intrigued. This year, spurred 
disposed of Miss Babcock and Mrs, fishefmen call them - horse ‘mackerel; « on by automobile dealers, newspapers, 
Dorothy Andrus: 4-6, 6-3, 6-4,. for. be Thomas Howell, _Chicago & - financier, and business firms, elimination races 
doubles championship. ° oS BD jae kROWS where to catch them. Two weeks __ were. held in. 34 cities throughout the 

Later in the day Miss Jacdbe' ‘Mated: “ago, fishing: - oti+of* Liverpool, -N:- Ss" country ‘and the Soap-Hox’Derby be- 
that she was not, interested | in a Pre: Howell battled for 62 hours:tp land... came a “national” event, ; 
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Father Hubbard’s Expedition, Which Discovered a New “Crater of 
the Moon,” Cutting a Trail up a Glacier Near False Pass, Alaska 
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The Prince of Wales Plays Fireman: 
Goes Through Yeovil, England, at: 
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Schoolboy Rowe, Detroit Pitcher, Hurts His Foot Sliding Into Third Base in the Second Inning 
at New York, Then Finishes the Game, Shutting Qut the Yankees and Allowing Only Two Hits 
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Leonard Reid and James Ayling Land Near London on Attempted 
Flight From Canada to Baghdad. Next Day Reid Cracked Up 
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Ring the Bell While the Engine 
ment of National Fire Brigades 


Rivals for the Defense of the America’s Cup: The Yacht Rainbow (Right) Defeats the Yankee, 
W eetamoe, and Vanitie in King’s Cup Race Over 28-Mile Triangular Course off Newport, R. I. 
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RIVERDALE: Cycling Minstrel 
Boys Home From English Tour 


When the Cunard-White Star liner 
Britannic came into New York last 
Sunday she brought 26 young Ameri- 
can troubadours. 


The boys were members of the glee 
club of Riverdale Country School in 
New York. Happy and bronzed, they 
were home after a five-week cycling 
tour of England’s green and pleasant 
land. Wherever they went they sang 
their songs. 

Landing at Plymouth July 6, the 
lads mounted British-made bicycles. 
Warned to keep to the left of the road, 
they set out through picturesque Dev- 
onshire, skirted Dartmoor ‘Forest, and 
came to their first stop, Exeter. 

On their 800-mile trip they averaged 
40 miles a day, visiting the famous 
schools of Cheltenham, Rugby, Upping- 


ham, and Oundle, where they sang,: 


played cricket with British boys, and 
taught them baseball. 

In London they warbled for half an 
hour over a nation-wide radio hook-up. 
They visited Oxford and Cambridge 
where they lived in college halls. At 
Cambridge a talking picture was taken 
of their visit. 

They pedaled up to fenny Lincoln- 
shire where Dutch windmills are com- 
mon. They spent a day at Boston visit- 
ing the parish church whose west tower 
(called Boston Stump) forms a land- 
mark for 40 miles around. 

At Lincoln they gave a sacred con- 
cert in the early Gothic Minster. They 
stood under the massive candelabra in 
the nave where the cathedral’s choris- 
ters sing only on Christmas Eve. 


To save time they took a train to 


Le. 





Scotland where they spent five days. 
Then they came back to Liverpool to 
board the Britannic. Some of the boys 


‘. brought their British bicycles back with 


them as souvenirs. 

The school’s trip is the idea of Frank 
S. Hackett, headmaster. He believes 
international good-will can be greatly 
increased through schoolboy friend- 
ships. These European trips are a 
permanent part of Riverdale’s educa- 
tional policy. 

The glee club first went to England 
in 1931, and was scheduled to go abroad 
every other year. But its German trip 
was canceled last Summer. Instead, a 
group of boys majoring in German took 
the trip. The next glee club voyage 
will be in 1936, when Scandinavian 
countries will .be visited. Next year 
ten” boys specializing in French will 
summer in France. 

This year’s trip was especially suc- 
cessful because of the Youth Hostels 
which have sprung up all over the 
English countryside. Designed partic- 
ularly to accommodate walkers and 
cyclists, they provide a night’s lodging 
for 25 cents. By: staying at these hos- 
tels the Riverdale boys gained wider 
contact with English youth. They also 


. cut expenses. ‘The 1931 trip cost $600 


per boy. This year’s trip cost $300. 


Each’ boy pays his: own expenses. 
Those who cannot do so are helped 
from proceeds of the glee club’s annual 
New York concert. 


D. Earl Gardner, assistant headmas- 
ter who accompanied the boys, said the 
trip was even more successful than in 
1931. “The English were friendlier than 
ever,” he said. “The roads are excel- 
lent, averaging far ahead of our own. 
But cycling is much more hazardous. 
There are many more automobiles, 
buses, and motorcycles, and the rules 
of safe driving are broken far too often 
with high disregard.” 
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A Glee Club on Wheels: Boys.From Riverdale School, New York, Sing- . 
ing and Cycling Over the Highways of England, on Good-Will Tour 
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HEARST: Enigmatic Millionair, 
And Gentleman of the Pres, 







Early on a bleak November morning 
in 1932 when the United States was 
about to elect a new President, the na- 
tion’s biggest chain of morning news. 
papers appeared with a 12-point type, 
front-page editorial. Its author Was 
William Randolph Hearst. Its subject: 
unqualified endorsement for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

As Winter deepened Hearst enthys. 
iasm began to chill. By last week jt 
was frigid. From warm and humid Vep. 
ice where he is vacationing with Marion 
Davies and his sons John, William, and 
George, the publisher sent an icy ej. 
torial. Over his Universal Service cables 
to New York, thence over the network 
of wires that feed all Hearst morning 
newspapers hummed the master’s words, 

By parable the 71-year-old publisher 
told the old tale of experience versys 
experiment: “I prefer a good depend- 
able domestic dog to any unbalanced. 
speculative political theorist, and I wish 
our good President would get rid of his 
revolutionary Communist advisers. . .” 

The editorial’s most curious part was 
the “Old Man’s” rationalization of his 
right to speak. “I do not,” he said 
“write as a reactionary—Good Lord! 
Think what the reactionaries have 
called me in my day. 

“IT advocated the remonetization of 
silver, and when the reactionaries took 
their advertisements out of my papers 
because I was supporting Bryan, | 
thanked them and told them that they 
had given me that much more room to 
support Bryan in... 

“I advocated the election of Senators 
by the people... woman’s suffrage... 
I was a progressive before Franklin D. 
was born...” 

Hearst-haters saw in the editorial 
the pouting of an old man who got too 
few political plums in return for his 
passionate support of Mr. Roosevelt 
during the campaign. Hearst-lovers saw 
it as the ruminations of a latter-day 
prophet. 

In all likelihood both were wrong. 
Trying to find what makes Hearst’ 
mental wheels go round has driven 
many level-headed managing editors to 
nervous breakdowns, and many rival 
publishers to cutting out paper dolls. 
On the subject of Hearst, all men are 
sure of only one thing: He is sincere 
to a point of religious fervor. 

The great American enigma was born 
in San Francisco to a quiet mother 
and a Missouri farmer father. In 1863 
the elder Hearst left the Midwest 
dig gold out of the California hills 
later to represent the new-born Stale 
in the United States Senate. Littl 
Willie Hearst was a sullen, restless 
child. Heir to an aristocracy of monty 
(his father tapped the fabulous Ophir 
mine in the Comstock Lode, bought his 
way into the “world’s richest” Home 
stake mine at Lead, S. D.) he came by 
his princely manner naturally... 
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Harvard. At college he spent money 
javishly and business-managed the 
Lampoon into rich profits. He danced 
in a Hasty Pudding show and put on a 
peery demonstration for Cleveland's 
election. Finally, in junior year he sent 
several professors chamber pots dec- 
orated with their pictures. That was 
his last scholastic gesture; he was ex- 
pelled. For a while he studied New 
York newspapers, then headed West 
for his native San Francisco. 

His father had a glittering array of 
openings for young Hearst. He could 
go into Anaconda, Homestake, or any 
of his father’s other vast mining prop- 
erties. If he preferred, he could man- 
age the old Senator’s real estate or his 
plethora of other holdings. Instead he 
chose the battered little San Francisco 
Examiner, which the senior Hearst had 
taken as unsatisfactory payment for a 
pad debt. 

Young Willie flew to work with a 
frightening enthusiasm. His father’s 
Lead, S. D., mine was kept busy pro- 
ducing gold which made a triple play— 
Homestake to Hearst to Examiner. The 
shoddy little paper used up money at 
the rate of $10,000 a month paying such 
headliners aS Mark Twain, Ambrose 
Bierce, Thomas Nast, Bud Fisher, and 
Homer Davenport. Finally it clicked. 
Young Mr. Hearst then looked for a 
new job. 

From his newly widowed mother he 
wheedled $7,500,000 worth of Anaconda 
stock. He sold it, pocketed the money, 
and went East. He was going to do bat- 
tle with his idol—the Fourth Estate’s 
most statuesque figure—Joseph Pul- 
itzer. 

The Morning Journal, owned by John 
R. McLean, would have made a perfect 
shoddy bedfellow for The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner of the pre-Hearst days. 
About 20,000 people were reading it and 
wondering why. When Hearst plunked 
$180,000 on its owner’s table McLean’s 
eyes bulged. He took the pile of money 
and departed. Mr. Hearst sat down 
at the empty desk. 

One of his first steps was to hire 
Pulitzer’s managing editor, Arthur 
Brisbane. A shrewd business man, 
Brisbane was reluctant to leave his 
comfortable berth on The World. But 
he consented on three provisions: that 
he be paid $200 a week, get an extra 
$l a week for every thousand The 
Journal gained in circulation, and be al- 
lowed to sign front-page editorials. In 
ten months Hearst spent $2,000,000, 
and the Journal’s circulation shot up 
more than 400,000. 

Thus, the man whose reputation has 
already assumed proportions equaled 
ly by America’s mythological char- 
acter, Paul Bunyan, splashed into the 
Fourth Estate. His path has been as 
impressive as an Attila’s, the reverbera- 
2 of his steps almost as thunder- 


His screamings in The Journal are 
considered the direct cause of the Span- 
th-American War. McKinley’s assas- 
sination at Buffalo. was credited to 

In the hand of the President's 
‘ssassin was found a Journal editorial, 
wplying someone ought to take the 

W into his own hands. Hearst flatly 
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disclaimed authorship of the editorial 
and discharged the man supposed to 
have written it. 

No inch rule can measure a man of 
Hearst’s financial stature. Just as gold 
has no value but is value, Hearst has 
no wealth but is wealth. 

Last year eleven of his newspapers 
alone earned $13,000,000, and the whole 
string is worth well over $100,000,000. 
During the period when the Hearst 
family has held the biggest singly 
owned chunk of stock in the Homestake 
Gold Mining Co. the concern has mined 
$286,000,000 worth of gold. For pin 
money Hearst owns block after block 
of rich New York real estate, most of 
the Cerro de Pasco mining company in 
Peru, and gold mines in Mexico. He 
owns real estate in England, St. Donat’s 
Castle in Wales, and a shooting lodge 
in Scotland. Such magazines as Pall 
Mall, Nash’s and the beautiful Connois- 
seur round out his holdings abroad. 

Besides his 26 United States news- 
papers he owns a string of magazines 
including Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Harper’s Bazaar, House Beau- 
tiful, Motor Boating, and eleven others. 
Last year these earned him several 
millions more. 

Hearst homes are as fabulous as 





W. R. Hearst: “Think What the Reactionaries Have Called Me in My Day” 


their owner. Packed away in his New 
York warehouse he has an entire castle, 
which he bought in Europe. Each stone 
is numbered to fit nicely into its origin- 
al place when and if the master needs 
a new home. 

His 240,000 acre San Simeon ranch 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco would shame the Versailles of the 
French Kings. Presided over by Marion 
Davies, San Simeon has its own thea- 
tres, bowling alleys, and zoo. The walls 
of the Great Hall, a dining room which 
will seat 150, are lined with Italian 
choir stalls. At dinner all guests must 
first be seated, then Hearst stalks down 
from the Imperial Suite. 

His 60-room New York apartment on 
Riverside Drive is presided over by 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst. The 
mixture of good and bad paintings that 
hang there gives the appearance of 
having been ordered in this spirit: “We 
could use a 9 by 12 picture here. Get 
one.” 

Here also Hearst makes San Simeon 
entrances at dinner. When all guests 
are at table; a panel opens in the din- 
ing room wall and out steps the pub- 
lisher. When dinner is finished, heleaves 
through his panel again. Only then may 
the guests rise and leave. 
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STAGE: Laurette Taylor Makes 
Her Debut as Author-Actress 


A strait-laced tennis champion drives 
a lady to drink. The easy-going philos- 
ophy of a dashing Italian nobleman 
leads her back to virtue’s narrow path. 

Summer residents of Ogunquit, 
Maine, shuddered last week over the 
temptations of this lovely dipsomaniac 
in Laurette Taylor’s play “At Mar- 
ian’s,”’ presented at the Ogunquit Play- 
house under Walter Hartwig’s auspices. 

In 1933 Miss Taylor tried her hand 
at playwrighting with a piece about the 
sea called “Enchantment.” It has not 
yet been produced. Undaunted, she 
wrote “At Marian’s.” 

Taking the role of the liquor-loving 
lady, Miss Taylor made her debut as an 
author-actress. Tullio Carminati, who 
played for 76 weeks in “Strictly Dis- 
honorable,”’ appeared as the Italian no- 
bleman. The audience hailed the pair 
with bouquets and applause. Miss Tay- 
lor is looking forward to a successful 
Broadway run beginning the latter part 
of October. 

The 47-year-old actress’s greatest 
success came in 1912 when she ap- 
peared in the title role of the phenom- 
enal New York success, “Peg O’ My 
Heart.” The play ran for 600 nights 
and established Miss Taylor as a loved 
and talented player. That year she 
married J. Hartley Manners, English 
actor and author of the hit. 

For two years preceding last week’s 
premiere of “At Marian’s,” Miss Taylor 
was in retirement. She made her last 
Broadway appearance in 1932 in two 
Barrie products, “The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals” and “Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire.” 


” 
SCREEN: The “Purified” 


Film Season Begins Unreeling 


New 


Sizzling with grandeur and adven- 
ture, the new movie season has opened. 
The books are closed on the naughty 
antics of yesteryear, and “purified” pro- 
ducers are applying their efforts to 
clean thrills and dazzle. Not nakedness 
but enormous pageants and expensive 
costumes lure customers. Last week 
four major films heralded the new era: 


“TREASURE ISLAND:” For six months 
Catalina Island, off Southern California, 
has been overrun by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer camera men, stars, and techni- 
cians, busy filming MGM’s first contri- 
bution to the “clean” season. On the 
island lived 600 extras; in the bay was 
the good ship Hispaniola on which 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s deadly pirates 
practiced their villainies. 

The producers said it was their good- 
luck picture, for the filming went 
through on scheduled time without ma- 
jor accident or illness. Jackie Cooper 
appears as young Jim Hawkins. Long 
John Silver is played with due horror 
and slyness by Wallace Beery. The 


4 


famous adventure story has been 
strictly followed with exciting results. 

Metro figured that more than 200,- 
000,000 people had read and loved 
“Treasure Island.” To skimp detail in 
this $1,000,000 production would out- 
rage these critical readers who would 
detect any false note. 

The Nanuk, famous ship that fea- 
tured in “Eskimo,” was sailed down 
from Alaska and put into the hands of 
James Haven, naval architect and 
builder. 
craft into a square-rigger with high 
masts and colorful Spanish carvings on 
its bow. Galley, binnacle, and wheel of 
the period were especially made and in- 
stalled. She sails into the picture, a 
romantic and beautiful replica of Stev- 
enson’s pirate ship. 

When Jim Hawkins finds the buried 
treasure, he kneels in awe at such 
wealth and, running his fingers through 
a chest of gold coins, he listens delight- 
edly as they clink against each other. 
Metro met a big snag here. No other 
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Harold Lloyd Checks Over the 
Profits of His Clean-Minded Films 


Mr. Haven transformed the. 


— 
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metal has the sound of gold against 
gold, and none of this outlawed metal 
was attainable. The producers appealeq 
to the Los Angeles Federal Reseryp 
Bank. The Treasury Department hag 
to give its consent before gold was 
forthcoming and Metro’s machines were 
allowed to record the sacred sound. The 
studio had minted bronze doubloons anq 
pieces of eight which looked the part 
in the massive chests but failed to give 
the proper musical ring. 


“THE Cat’s Paw:” Since the begin. 
ning of his career in 1913, Harold Lloyd 
has been the leading representative o; 
100-per-cent-American purity. In his 
newest picture, released by Fox, he for- 
sakes the chopped-up gag type of 
comedy for straight plot and situation 
—but he clings pugnaciously to cleap- 
mindedness. 


Tired of hilariously climbing sky. 
scrapers and falling downstairs, Mr. 
Lloyd turned to Clarence Budington 
Kelland, Saturday Evening Post star 
writer, for help.. The comedian wanted 
“Footlights,” a Post serial by Mr. Kel- 
land, but Metro-Goldwyn snapped up 
the story for Buster Keaton. Lloyd was 
despondent. Then Mr. Kelland men- 
tioned a serial he was writing which 
might be even better. They went over 
the plot. Mr. Kelland agreed to a few 
minor changes. Harold Lloyd was de- 
lighted and bought the story then and 
there. 


As Ezekiel Cobb, Mr. Lloyd is the 
lonely son of a Chinese missionary. 
He returns to America to find a “moth- 
er for his children.” Baffled by the 
complexities of American life, Ezekiel 
consoles himself with quoting sage epi- 
grams of the Chinese poet, Ling Po. 


His search for an ideal woman to 
bear him children leads him far afield. 
He becomes embroiled in politics, runs 
for and wins the Mayoralty in his home 
town on the reform ticket. The solemn- 
faced, obsequious young man with his 
delicate Far East courtesy starts a 
reign of terror cleaning up the town. 
An uproarious ending proves that the 


Scene From “The Cat’s Paw:” Harold Lloyd As Mayor Instructs 
His Chinese Executioners in the Art of Political Reform 
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once-slapstick Mr. Lloyd has a genius 
for higher forms of comedy. 


Harold Lloyd got his first steady 
movie job as an extra on the Universal 
jot at $5 a day. There he met a fellow 
extra called Hal Roach, who yearned 
to be a director. The two became 
great friends. When Universal cut their 
salaries to $3, they walked out defiantly 
and decided to make their own films. 


The first picture cost $200 and was 
shot in a public park. Pathe agreed to 
take their pictures after they thought 
up the idea of the slapstick Lonesome 
Luke comedies. Money was scarce and 
leading ladies were expensive. The two 
young producers discovered a lanky 
little 14-year-old girl willing to act for 
next to nothing. She was Bebe Daniels. 


Mr. Lloyd’s motto is: “If you earn 
$50 a week, pretend you’re only earning 
$40. Stick that $10 in the bank.” This 
principle has made it possible for him 
to become an independent producer. 
Much of his savings is in real estate. 
He is considered the richest actor in 
Hollywood. 


“CLEOPATRA:” Last week was one of 
rejoicing for Cecil B. DeMille. Tanned 
by Hollywood’s sun, the famous pro- 
ducer of large-scale movie pageants ar- 
rived in New York by plane. There he 
celebrated the opening of his sixtieth 
production. Between visits to Broadway 
he celebrated his fifty-third birthday 
(Aug. 12) and his thirty-second wed- 
ding anniversary (Aug. 16). 

The Paramount Theatre was closed 
for seven days to prepare for the open- 
ing. Giant Klieg lights flashed from 
Times Square into the sky on the gala 
evening. Old-timers remembered the 
exciting night eight years ago when the 
now forgotten man, New York’s ex- 
Mayor Jimmy Walker, surrounded by 
every available celebrity, formally 
opened the Paramount. 


The spectacle on the theatre’s screen 
last week was in the best DeMille man- 
ner. Claudette Colbert, the Egyptian 
Queen, is kidnaped and left to die in the 
desert. She escapes and presents her- 
self wrapped in a rug to the conquer- 
ing Julius Caesar (Warren William). 
From then on the story of her seduc- 
tive wiles and lavish tastes holds the 
audience in a state of breathless envy. 


DeMille claims he has never had 
censorship trouble. Cleopatra, as a loy- 
al little girl who gives all for love and 
patriotism, sailed triumphantly by the 
moralists’ eagle eyes. 


Caesar, enraptured, takes her to 
Rome. The portrayal of Roman life— 
the baths, the parties, the costumes—is 
dazzling. After Caesar’s murder, the 
Egyptian siren escapes to home ground 
Where she lives quietly enough until 
Mare Antony arrives. As Antony, 
Henry Wilcoxon is convincing. Ready 
for war or love, he slips easily from the 
tole of a brusque officer, cruel and 
hard, into that of an eager lover. Cleo- 
patra’s technique as a vampire is near- 
ly perfect. 


DeMille hired 8,000 extras and spared 
nO expense on this amazing production. 
The actual photographing of “Cleopa- 
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Claudette Colbert and Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Unworried by the Censors 


tra” took only two months. Prior to 
that, twelve persons worked for nine 
months on research in museums and 
historical libraries. Meticulous Mr. De- 
Mille demanded from 20 to 100 sketches 
of each set, prop, and costume before 
selecting a final design. 


From Hollywood comes a report that 
the producer did not think a staff 
of 8,000 extras was enough. In some 
of his gigantic scenes, he is said to 
have used deceiving back drops to in- 
crease the size of his crowds. 


“‘DAMES:”’ Despite its suggestive title, 
this latest Warner musical is as pure as 
need be. Zasu Pitts and Guy Kibbee are 
comic in the roles of poor relations try- 
ing to make a good impression on an 
evangelical cousin, Ezra Ounce, who 
plans to give them several millions be- 
fore his death. 


Keeping Cousin Ezra ignorant of 
their daughter’s theatrical aspirations 
is difficult. In a moment of mission- 
ary zeal he goes to the theatre with an 
army of thugs to break up the show. 
There he is enraged to see the daughter, 
Barbara (Ruby Keeler), in the cast 
with her fiance, Jimmy (Dick Powell). 
Before the thugs do their work, Cousin 
Ezra and the movie audience are treat- 
ed to one of the finest dance and song 


‘shows ever put on by Busby Berkeley, 


Warner Brothers’ highly successful di- 
rector of musical numbers. 
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CATHOLICS : Virgin’s Assumption 
Sought as Article of Faith 


Question: What do we mean by the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary? 

Answer: By the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary we mean that 
after her death her body was taken up 
into heaven. 

Every Roman Catholic has learned 
this in his catechism. Although it is 
not an article of faith but only a pious 
belief, few Catholics would care to deny 
it. Pope Benedict XIV (1740-58) de- 
clared that such a denial “would be 
impious and blasphemous.” 

According to the legend the Virgin 
died, probably in Jerusalem, twelve or 
fifteen years after the Ascension of 
Jesus. When she was near death, all 
the Apostles except St. Thomas were 
miraculously brought to her by angels 
or on clouds. St. Thomas arrived three 
days after the others had entombed the 
Virgin in Gethsemane. When the tomb 
was opened so that the late-comer 
might have a last look at the mother 
of Jesus, the mausoleum gave off a de- 
lightful fragrance. There was no sign 
of the body. The Apostles concluded 
that the Virgin had been taken to 
heaven. 

Many Catholics especially devoted to 
Mary have long wanted this legend 
made a dogma of the faith. Last week 
the leading editorial in New York’s 
Jesuit weekly America raised their 
hopes. 

For hundreds of years the Jesuits 
have zealously fought to increase the 
Virgin’s glory. St. Ignatius of Loyola 
founded their society 400 years ago last 
week on the feast of her Assumption. 
In the sixteenth century—300 years be- 
fore the church decided the matter— 
many young Jesuits took special vows 
to work for the promulgation of the 
Immaculate Conception doctrine. Jes- 
uits honor her by ordinarily taking 
their first vows on this day (Aug. 15), 
and their final vows on the feast of her 
Purification (Feb. 2). 

In his editorial, Father Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S. J., declared that although the 
Assumption “is no dogma of Catholi- 
cism yet it is so universally accepted 
that we of this generation are not with- 
out hope of seeing its truth defined and 
infallibly vindicated.” 

Father Parsons was merely giving 
impetus to a movement begun years 
ago. At the Vatican Council (1869-70) 
more than 200 prelates petitioned the 
Pope to define the Assumption and raise 
it from a belief to the status of a dog- 
ma. Their wish might have been granted 
had not a political upheaval in Italy 
brought the council to an abrupt end. 
In 1902 another petition, signed by 130 
Bishops, was sent to Rome begging the 
same favor. The Vatican took no ac- 
tion. 

If the time is now opportune, as 
Father Parsons and many Catholics be- 
lieve, the dogma can be declared in one 
of two ways. The Pope can issue a Bull 
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making it: an article of faith. This was 
the way the Immaculate Conception 
was defined. In 1854 Pius IX issued the 
Bull “Ineffabilis Deus,” in which he 
said that the Virgin “in the first in- 
stance of her Conception . .. was pre- 
served exempt from all stain of Orig- 
inal Sin.” 


The other way is for the Pope to 
convoke an Ecumenical Council. The 
Nicean Council (325) was the first. 
Another important one was the Coun- 
cil of Trent (1545-63) at which the 
church, stung by accusations of Luther 
and other critics, rectified abuses and 
put its house in order. 


To convene a council the Pope calls 
to Rome all prelates and others (such 
as abbots and generals of religious 
orders) entitled to vote. Vested in their 
robes of office—Cardinals in red, Bish- 
ops in purple, the monks in their own 
special habits—the delegates sit in a 
large consistorial hall over which the 
Pope presides from his throne. 


Voters signify their wish by declar- 
ing “Placet” (Yes), “Placet juxta mo- 
dum” (Conditional affirmation), or 
“Non placet” (No). Since the general 
approval of the church toward a new 
doctrine is well known before a coun- 
cil is convened, the “placets” usually 
predominate. 


According to Father Parsons such 
an Ecumenical Council has been “in 
the air’ for some time. The present 
Pontiff has frequently intimated that 
he will call one. The church is ready 
for it. But the world’s disrupted state, 
which has made the Pope feel prelates 
should be at their posts, has prevented 
the Vatican from setting a date. 


‘When the next Ecumenical Council 
meets— it will be the twenty-first in the 
church’s history—it is almost certain 
to discuss other matters besides the 
Assumption. Churchmen believe these 
will include definition of the Pauline 
doctrine of the church as the mystical 
Body of Christ, publishing of pro- 
nouncements on social justice, and con- 
demnation of Spiritism and other mod- 
ern beliefs. 


MERGER: The Christian Century 
Absorbs The World Tomorrow 


Chicago’s undenominational religious 
publication, The Christian Century, al- 
ways an advocate of church unity, last 
week practiced what it preaches. It 
united with The World Tomorrow. 


Since 1926 Kirby Page had edited 
The World Tomorrow, which Norman 
Thomas founded. Although not strict- 
ly a church magazine, it dealt with cur- 
rent topics from the viewpoint of Chris- 
tian socialism. Its staff included clergy- 
men and religious workers. Ministers 
and social workers made up most of 
its circulation list. 

In this limited field, The World To- 
morrow found its income from adver- 
tising meager. Gifts from loyal friends 
were its main. support. : These gifts, 
‘Mr, Page-explains, “had diminished so 


Father Wilfrid Parsons, Editor 
of the Jesuit Weekly, America 


Kirby Page, Whose World To- 


morrow Ended in a Merger 


Dr. Charles C.*Morrison, Edi- 


tor of The Christian Century ° * 
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rapidly and drastically that we coy, 
not make the grade.” 

The publication’s fortnightly issye, 
written with scintillation and good jy. 
mor, were always on the side of th 
under dog. Dealing with internationg 
economic, and political questions, it r.. 
flected Mr. Page’s own life. His eight. 
een trips across the ocean and visits t, 
35 countries gave him an internation, 
viewpoint. His frequent lectures 
colleges and before church groups kept 
him in touch with these fields. 

Mr. Page is author of fourteen books 
which have won him a large audience. 
The Hazen Foundation ranked his “Liy. 
ing Creatively” first of 436 books in, 
national survey to determine religioys 
books most helpful to college students 
Its sequel, “Living Triumphantly,” wil 
be published in November. 

Mr. Page is moving to Whittier 
Calif., where his children, Kirby Jr, 
and Mary, are to enter the Quaker 
Whittier College. 

The World Tomorrow’s influence will 
still .be. felt in the columns of the 
merged Christian Century. Both Mr 
Page and Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary, who was 
also one of The World Tomorrow’s edi- 
tors, are contributing editors of the 
new magazine. 


This fact pleased liberals, although 
many felt that The World Tomorrow's 
“left-wingness” might be steered to the 
“right” in The Christian Century. 
Most agreed, however, that The World 
Tomorrow had found an excellent fos- 
ter-parent. 

Long an outstanding journal of lib- 
eral religious opinion, The Christian 
Century has battled for workers’ social 
rights and freedom from cant in reli- 
gion. With the Episcopal Churchman it 
fought indecent films five years before 
the Legion of Decency came on the 
field with its millions. 

The Sheriff was selling The Chris- 
tian Century 26 years ago when Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison bought it 
Always a fighter and a builder, Dr. 
Morrison saw a chance to enjoy him- 
self. When he announced a strictly 
liberal religious policy, 1,000 of the 
1,500 subscribers deserted him. Dr. 
Morrison grinned, rolled up his sleeves, 
and got to work. By sticking to his 
original policy he has fought his way 
up until The Christian Century is to- 
day one of.-the few widely circulated 
religious weeklies. 

Easy-going and genial,-«Dr. Morrison 
talks readily with visitors. His dark 
brown eyes peer keenly through spec 
tacles. Although he is 59, his hair 's 
only beginning to turn gray. In his 
editorial ‘office his long legs carry him 
about quickly. He dislikes details and 
seems lost without Gertrude Linstead, 
his secretary. He plays golf but al 
ways makes “a high score, having just 
once touched 100.” 

Another recreation is motoring. He 
likes to take his wife, his daughters 
Jane and Helen, and “just drive away 
©. . some place, any place.” But ‘he 
wants to be at the wheel. “I’m mise 
able in the-back seat;” he confesses. 
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RADIO 


AUDITIONS: Girl Contest Winner 
Will Act and Sing for Soup 


Actors, artists, agents, and society 
and radio reporters crowded into a 
twentieth floor audition room of the 
Columbia Broadcasting building in New 
york last week. Everybody talked 
about Campbell Soup’s air plans. 

Closeted in other rooms were keen- 
eared air judges: Fay Bainter, who 
plays unfaithful spouse to Walter Hus- 
ton’s “Dodsworth” in the Broadway 
hit; Peggy Wood, star of last season’s 
“Champagne, Sec.;” Frederick Wor- 
lock, actor; Gene Buck, veteran lyric 
writer, and two representatives of the 
F. Wallis Armstrong advertising agency. 
They were there to choose the best of 
twelve girls who had survived a bitter 
competition. 

During an intermission, a page boy 
rushed in to Columbia officials with a 
telegram: “May the best girl win. 
She’ll be in the soup for two or three 
years. Dick Powell.” 

The twelve girls, all singers in the 
contest which began several months 
ago, stepped one by one to the micro- 
phone. The prize was stardom in Camp- 
bell’s first big radio show, which begins 
this Fall. 

When the last singer’s voice died 
away the judges consulted. Finally 
Kenneth Roberts, announcer, told 
Rowene Williams, 27-year-old buxom 
singer from Chicago, that she was the 
lucky girl. 

If Campbell buys air as generously 
as it has bought magazine pages, radio 
fans will have lots of soup music. In 
1933 the company appropriated $1,567,- 
000 for magazine advertising. For 
more than 25 years Curtis’s bulky Sat- 
urday Evening Post received the lion’s 
share. Housewives always found the 
canned soup company’s full page op- 
posite the editorial page. When re- 
organization trouble compelled Camp- 
bell to cancel three pages last year, 
Post readers telephoned and tele- 
graphed for explanations. 

This year the seventh largest nation- 
al advertiser decided to take to the 
ether waves. The first step was a 
coast-to-coast audition contest for a 
competent girl singer. ‘Thousands of 
would-be carolers invaded local radio 
stations. 

Among aspirants was the sprightly 
daughter of James A. Moffett, Federal 
Housing Administrator. Adelaide Mof- 
fet, remembering her father’s temper 
when he pulled her out of a Miami sup- 
per club last February, took the pseu- 
donym Diana Dorrance. Society friends 
presumed she chose the name because 
Peggy Dorrance, heir to Campbell mil- 
lions, was her friend. ‘Though she 
failed to win, she was among the first 
ten in the Eastern division. 

When she climbed into her roadster 
after the audition, she heard her fa- 
ther’s voice booming out in a speech 
from W’ m, via her auto radio. 

Father has a lovely radio voice,” she 
commented. 


Columbia salesmen may try to in- 
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terest the 18-year-old debutante in a 
contract. Her father thinks radio is 
more dignified than night clubs. 

Miss Williams, winner of the con- 
test, started life in Minneapolis. After 
five uneventful years of radio work in 
stations in her native city, Camp- 
bell’s newly made star lost her job. 
Moving to Chicago, she got work in 
small night clubs and Loop vaudeville 
theatres. Hearing of the big soup con- 


MWe ) 


Rowene Williams: “She'll Be in 
the Soup for Two or Three Years” 


test, she entered, and finally achieved 
her life-long wish: to sing with Dick 
Powell. 

In addition to Miss Williams and 
Dick Powell (Warner Brothers’ pet 
juvenile), Campbell executives, not to 
be outdone by veteran radio sponsors, 
signed up Ted Fiorito’s band; El Bren- 
del, Philadelphia-born Swedish comic; 
and Louella O. Parsons, top-flight mo- 
vie columnist. They will appear in J. 
P. McEvoy’s original serial, “Hollywood 
Hotel.” 

Miss Williams will be telephone op- 
erator in this fictitious hostelry. 


“LOAN:” General Tires’s Benny 
To Tell His Jokes for Jello 


Jack Benny is one comedian who 
never has to spend much time looking 
for a job: Recently, when 200 radio 
editors voted him 1934’s top air wit, 
advertisers were inclined to agree. 

So successful has his General Tires 
program been that satisfied sponsors, 
who use radio only for Spring and 
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Summer campaigns, last week resorted 
to a unique method to hold him. They 
organized radio’s first “cooperative 
loan.” 

Beginning Oct. 14, General Foods 
will borrow the bland buffoon from the 
tire company for 26 weeks. 

When General Tires decided they 
must have Benny for 1935, they con- 
sulted network men. NBC, aware of 
General Food’s dismal search for a 
comedian to star in their new Jello 
show, soon arranged the “loan.” 

In his two years of broadcasting, 
Benny has had four successive spon- 
sors. His pay-check, reputedly $6,000 
@ program, is topped only by Eddie 
Cantor’s and Ed Wynn’s. 

General Foods’ Jack Benny program 
will go over NBC-WEAF network Sun- 
days, 7-7:30 E. S. T. 








BROADCASTS AUG. 25-31 
Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


SAT.: CANADIAN ANNIVERSARY PRO- 
GRAM: From Gaspe, Quebec. Dominion’s 
four-hundredth birthday. Prime Minister 
Richard Bennett, Governor General Lord 
Bessborough, Cardinal Villeneuve and other 
notables will speak at unveiling of stone 
cross on exact spot where Jacques Cartier 
landed in 1534. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 





M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNA- 
MENT: From Syracuse, N. Y. Bernard 
Campbell, chess expert, will describe final 
matches. Competitors come from nearly 
every country in the world. 2:15 E.T.; 
1:15 C.T.; 12:15 M.T.; 11:15 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA, 


SUN.: DETROIT SYMPHONY: Conducted by 
Victor Kolar. Program will come from 
Ford Symphony Gardens at Century of 
Progress, Chicago. Concert will feature 
Brahms’s First Symphony in C minor. 2:00 
E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
COLUMBIA, 

MON.: GLADYS SWARTHOUT: Mezzo-so- 

prano in a half-hour show, featuring the 
Symphonic String Orchestra under the 
baton of William Daly. Miss Swarthout’'s 
husband, Frank Chapman, baritone, is 
also heard on this program. Good Summer 
fare. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
LEON BELASCO: His orchestra. This 
Russian-born jazz leader has an informal 
style when he announces his program, The 
band is agreeable, particularly when tan- 
gos are played. 11:45 E.T.; 10:45 C.T.; 
9:45 M.T.; 8:45 P.T. COLUMBIA, 


TUES.: GEORGE GIVOT: Greek comedian, 
in another half hour of nonsense. Givot is 
still trying to sell himself to a commercial 
sponsor. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA, 


WED.: VERA VAN: Popular singer, who rep- 
resented the Eastern division in recent 
Campbell Soup auditions. Miss Van has a 
soothing voice, individual style. 6:15 E.T.; 
5:15 C.T.; 4:15 M.T.; 3:15 P.T. COLUMBIA, 
HOWARD BARLOW: His symphony or- 
chestra. Mary Eastman, soprano, and a 
chorus round out this half-hour program 
of old and new compositions. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA, 


THURS.: FORTY-FIVE MINUTES IN HOL- 
LYWOOD: Program that fills its sched- 
uled time on air waves with theme songs, 
previews of new films, and fan magazine 
interviews with movie stars. Clever mimics 
substitute for real actors. Always enter- 
taining. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. COLUMBIA, 


FRI,.: JESSICA DRAGONETTE: Soprano 

singing on an hour show devoted to varied 
music. Popular radio singer will include 
“My Hero,” Lehar’s “Are You Going to 
Dance?” Frank Parker, tenor, Rosario 
Bourdon’s excellent orchestra round out 
program. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 
4:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
ALL-STAR FOOTBALL GAME: From Chi- 
cago. Some 90,000 persons are expected to 
witness this unique contest. The profes- 
sional Chicago Bears, with Red Grange in 
the line-up, will oppose a team of amateur 
players, chosen by 800,000 sport fans 
throughout the country. 9:00 E.T.: 8:00 
C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 
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INSULL AIDE: Is Sampsell an 
Embezzler? Jury Says “No” 


The first Insull aide has been tried 
and acquitted. 

Aug. 7 Marshall E. Sampsell, slender 
and scholarly looking former president 
of the Insull-owned Central [Illinois 
Public Service Co., was brought to 
trial in Chicago Criminal Court. He 
was accused of embezzling 4,000 shares 
of his company’s stock by pledging it 
for personal loans. 

Mrs. Sampsell committed suicide 
before her husband’s indictment. One son 
has just had an appendicitis operation. 
Another, on the defense counsel, sat 
with his 60-year-old father in the 
muggy court room. 

Excusing veniremen who owned In- 
sull stock, who had worked for Insull 
companies, or whose families had 
worked for the Insulls’ firms, prosecu- 
tion and defense agreed on a jury. 
Workingmen, clerks, and salesmen 
were chosen. 

While switch engines thundering two 
blocks away irritated Judge Michael 
Feinberg, the prosecution tried to draw 
damaging testimony from balky witnes- 
ses. They described how Mr. Sampsell 
got the stock and obtained loans against 
it. 

The defense began its case last week, 
calling 25 character witnesses. Judge 
Feinberg, then personally gave the de- 
fendant the oath. Mr. Sampsell said he 
borrowed to keep up the market price 
of his company’s stock. He had also 
borrowed, without receiving a cent of 
the loan, to help Martin Insull. Extra- 
dited from Canada on other charges, 
Martin Insull could not be tried on this 
point. 

Mr. Sampsell insisted he had no in- 
tent to defraud. Judge Feinberg also 
stressed intent in charging the jury. It 
was out four and a half hours before 
arriving at an acquittal. 

Glad to discuss their verdict, the 


sts 


Richard Rost (Right), Who Sold His Wife (Center) to Paul Herman 


jurors said they decided that the com- 
pany had known all about Mr. Samp- 
sell’s borrowings and had approved 
them by buying back the stock at al- 
most twice its market price. Also, they 
felt, Mr. Sampsell had sacrificed his 
personal fortune trying to protect his 
stockholders. 

In his Seneca Hotel apartment, 
Samuel Insull was told the news. 

“Naturally,” he said, “I am very 
happy to hear it.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Philatelist 
Sells Wife; Stamps Disappear 


Richard Rost of Hoboken, N. J., isa 
stamp collector. Last week he report- 
ed to police that his stamp collection 
had disappeared and he suspected his 
wife of taking it. Police investigated. 
Rost,-Mrs. Rost and Paul Herman, also 
of Hoboken, were jailed awaiting the 
grand jury. 

Rost, it appeared, loved his stamps 
more than his wife. When she told 
him she loved Herman, he readily 
agreed to sell her. He asked Herman 
$900 for Mrs. Rost. Herman thought 
the price high. They bargained; the 
price was lowered to $700 to be paid in 
instalments. When Herman paid the 
first instalment, Mrs. Rost changed 
homes. Police found her at Herman’s 
apartment when they sought the miss- 
ing stamps. 

“I love you! I love you!” Mrs. Rost 
sobbed to Herman in court. Herman 
said nothing. Rost also was silent. 
Recorder Thomas J. McAleer said: “It 
is, briefly, that these people conspired 
to violate the moral code.” 

Svep: In Superior Court at Chicago, 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, by C. W. Larsen. 

Three months ago Mr. Ickes sought 
Larsen’s disbarment. According to the 
Secretary, Larsen had tried to black- 
mail him into getting Lucius J. M. Mal- 
min, former Federal judge, appointed 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. The 
case is still unsettled. Larsen now 
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charges Mr. Ickes with defaming his 
character and is asking $250,000 dam. 
ages. 

In Washington Mr. Ickes commented: 
“He flatters me in two respects—first, 
that I could conceivably damage his 
reputation, and second, that he coulq 
collect $250,000 if he got a judgment 
against me.” 

Fitep: In United States District 
Court, New York, by Jessica M. Hil], 
instructor in English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, a suit against Sam H. Harris, 
theatrical producer. 

In “As Thousands Cheer,” Mr. Harris 
shows John D. Rockefeller Jr. and a 
number of little Rockefellers present- 
ing John D. Rockefeller Sr. with a 
model of Radio City and a birthday 
cake. This is accompanied with the 
song: “Happy birthday to you; happy 
birthday to you; happy birthday, dear 
father, happy birthday to you.” Words, 
says Miss Hill, may be .Mr. Harris's, 
but the music is being sung without 
permission of the copyright owner— 
for she is the owner. 

Her sister, Patty Smith Hill, emi- 
nent kindergartner, wrote the music in 
1893 with the assistance of another sis- 
ter, now dead. Jessica renewed the 
copyright in 1921. The two surviving 
Misses Hill would like $250 for each 
performance of “As Thousands Cheer,” 
It has been running since Sept. 30, 1933. 

SENTENCED: By Judge Albert S. J. 
Owens of Baltimore Criminal Court, 
Ruth Jackson, Negress, to six days in 
jail for assaulting and cutting another 
Negress, Elizabeth Harrison. It hap- 
pened after the Jackson woman asked 
Harrison to play “Stormy Weather” on 
his mouth harp and Mrs. Harrison said 
he shouldn’t. “Stormy Weather” has 
caused another stabbing and two mur- 
ders among Baltimore Negroes. Judge 
Owens asked what was the matter with 
it. 

“Judge, your honor,” said Harrison, 
“it seems that there is a little some- 
thing or other in that piece that just 
shakes up these colored people.” 


KEYSTONE 


Patty Smith Hill, Co-Author of the 
Song “Happy Birthday to You 
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BirTHDAY: Ethel Barrymore, actress, 

55, Aug. 15. She dined, as she always 
does on Wednesday nights, with her 
divorced husband, Russell Griswold 
Colt. 
Jon Morrow Lindbergh, 2, Aug. 16. 
His flying parents were in New York, 
so he spent the day with Betty Gow, 
his nurse, at the North Haven, Me., es- 
tate of his grandmother, Mrs. Dwight 
Ww. Morrow. 














Cut: By Akihito Tsugo-no-Miya, 
g-months-old Japanese Crown Prince, 
two front teeth. The Imperial baby, is 
now 26 inches tall and weighs 17 
pounds, 5 ounces. 

MarrieD: Edith Curtis Martin, Cur- 

tis Publishing Co. heiress, and Gerard 
Hutchinson Cox Jr. of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, at the Martin home in Wyncote, 
Pa. 
*Virginia Angelica Ajello, daughter of 
New York’s master candlemaker, An- 
tonio Ajello, and James Reardon of 
New York, in the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception. On the altar 
burned 144 scented Ajello candles; 72 
others, each 7 feet tall, stood beside 
the pews. When the ceremony ended, 
the tapers were packed up and taken 
by the bride and bridegroom as pres- 
ents to the Pope. 


*Mildred Hall, secretary to Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, and T. Allen Campbell, 
son of a former Governor of Arizona, 
in the Stanford University Memorial 
Church. The former First Lady at- 
tended the ceremony, but the ex-Presi- 
dent was out of town on a fishing trip. 


*King Levinsky, boxer, and Roxanna 
Glickman, a World’s Fair fan dancer, 
by a Justice of the Peace, in Crown 
Point, Ind. 


DivorceD: Owen Victor Madden, 
New York racketeer, by Dorothy Mad- 
den, in Reno, on statutory grounds of 
separation for more than five consecu- 
tive years. Though Madden has been 
in prison twice and shot four times, 
James R. Demby, former postmaster 
of Hot Springs, Ark., said it was now 
0. K. with him if his daughter Agnes 
and the beer baron planned to marry. 

ARRiveD: Prince Kaya, cousin of the 
Empress of Japan, and Princess Kaya, 
in New York from England. Twenty- 
one guns boomed welcome to the royal 
couple on the bridge of the Majestic 
as it steamed up the harbor. Speak- 
ing in Japanese, the Prince told report- 
ers: “We hope that our visit will serve 
to promote friendly relations.” The 
Princess, said the interpreter, is very 
much interested in American clothes. 
After attending a baseball game and 
sight-seeing in New York, the Prince 
and Princess and their suite of seven 
went to Washington. 


* James Stephens, Irish author, in New 
York on his way to visit in Freelands, 
Ky. He claims he has crossed the At- 
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James Stephens, Irish Author, 
Arrives for Kentucky Visit 





INTERNATIONAL 
Henry T. Rainey, Illinois Farm- 
er and Speaker of the House 


lantic to see, among other things, 
eleven Chinook dogs. “I am a sort of 
honorary dog myself’ he says. “There 
is an understanding between us, only 
I never bite first.” 

Diep: Henry Thomas Rainey, 74, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, of angina pectoris following 
bronchial pneumonia, in DePaul Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, Mo. He seemed well 
on the way to recovery, and Mrs. 
Rainey had left the hospital after visit- 
ing him Sunday, the day before his 
birthday. His death at 7:50 that even- 
ing deprived the House of one of its 
most picturesque figures and its dean 
in point of service. 

When Henry Rainey was first elected 
to Congress in 1902, his shock of 
tousled hair was not yet white. But his 
face was already ruddy, his bow ties 
flowing, and the tobacco in his innum- 
erable pipes exceedingly strong. 

He had earned an A. B. and an A. M. 
from Amherst, an LL. B. from North- 
western, and a satchelful of cups for 
boxing and sprinting victories. In the 


seventeen years between college and 
Congress, he had practiced law in Car- 
rollton, Ill., where he was born on the 
farm his Kentucky grandfather staked 
out as a homestead in 1814. 


Ever since Abraham Lincoln rep- 
resented the Rainey district (Twentieth 
Illinois), its Congressmen had agreed 
to serve but one term, giving the other 
aspirants a chance. Mr. Rainey re- 
fused to agree. He went to the Fifty- 
eighth Congress and to every one there- 
after except the Sixty-seventh. He was 
defeated in 1920, the Harding land- 
slide year. 


That defeat meant that on his re- 
turn two years later the veteran had 
to climb again from the bottom to the 
power that seniority. of service brings 
with it. On the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee he had already established him- 
self as a tariff expert. He could also 
poke an inquisitive and intelligent nose 
into foreign affairs. Agriculture he 
knew. According to his official bio- 
graphy, farming was “now his only 
occupation.” He made the grade to 
the top easily. 

Elected Speaker in the Special Ses- 
sion called by President Roosevelt just 
after inauguration, Mr. Rainey pre- 
sided effectively over two of the nois- 
iest sessions of recent times. In the 
last he pushed through 22 administra- 
tion measures without a single amend- 
ment. He boasted that this was a rec- 
ord unequaled during the past 25 years. 
Only once did the House get out of line 
—on the veterans’ issue. Only once 
did the Speaker revolt against the ad- 
ministration—threatening to call up 
silver bills the President opposed. 

This Spring he easily won the Demo- 
cratic renomination for Congress over 
James H. Kirby, who had tried to get 
the Illinois Legislature to make it il- 
legal for women to wear high-heeled 
shoes in the State. Following what has 
become almost custom, Illinois Demo- 
crats are now considering nominating 
Mrs. Rainey as her husband’s succes- 
sor. She reversed the usual procedure 
by marrying him and then becoming 
his secretary. Washingtonians con- 
sider her one of the best politicians in 
the capital. 

The Speaker’s death has _ robbed 
Democrats of a reliable wheel horse. 
It sets the stage for a fight for his 
gavel among Floor Leader Joseph W. 
Byrns of Tennessee; the House Whip, 
John McDuffie of Alabama, and other 
prominent committee chairmen. 


®Raymond Mathewson Hood, _ 53, 
leading modernist architect, of compli- 
cations, following arthritis, at Stam- 
ford, Conn. He was trained at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
but was relatively unknown until 1922. 
That year he won The Chicago Trib- 
une’s $10,000 contest for a design for 
its great tower. An exponent of color 
and functional structure, he subse- 
quently designed the black-and-gold 
American Radiator Co. Building, the 
white, perpendicularly striped Daily 
News Building, and the gray-green, 
horizontally striped McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing, all in New York. He laid out the 
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Century of Progress, and was among 
the architects responsible for the im- 
posing masses of Rockefeller Center. 


® Mary Austin, 65, of a heart attack, 
in Santa Fe, N. M. She moved from 
Carlinville, Ill., her birthplace, to Cali- 
fornia and spent ten years in mining 
camps before publishing her first novel. 
Titled “The Land of Little Rain,” it 
was the first of 26 books and plays 
about life in Illinois or among Indians 
of the Southwest. Her “Earth Hori- 
zon,” selected by the Literary Guild in 
November, 1932, is considered one of 
the best modern autobiographies. 


® Dr. Edward R. Berry, inventor of the 
fused quartz lens which transmits ul- 
tra-violet rays ... Col. Joseph M. T. 
Partello, crack shot who set the exist- 
ing marksmanship record in 1878 of 224 
out of 225 at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards 
... Frank Evans Seagrave, astronomer 
who foretold the appearance of Halley’s 
comet within seconds of accuracy... 
Louis Milgrim, who with his brothers 
started an East Side, New York, tailor 
shop on $2 capital and became a cou- 
tourier and proprietor of smart stores 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Miami... Edward L. Rossi- 
ter, treasurer of the New York Central 
Railroad ... John O. Satre, eldest of a 
family of famous skiers and former 
Norwegian and American cross-coun- 
try champion . . . Ken Meenan, half- 
back on Northwestern’s champion foot- 
ball team of 1931. 


®Sir Nigel Playfair, 60, noted English 
actor-manager, after an abdominal op- 
eration, in London. Trained for the 
bar, he practiced law until he was 28. 
Then he turned to the stage, and for 
thirteen years was a successful actor 
in Shaw and Pinero plays, Sheridan re- 
vivals, and countless Shakespearean 
productions. 

Just after the war, when American 
actors and playwrights were invading 
the British stage, Sir Nigel bought the 
Lyric Theatre in Hammersmith. There 
he started to produce British plays with 
British players. 

Against his colleagues’ advice, he put 
on John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” It ran for thirteen months. He 
also revived “The Beggar’s Opera,” to 
which audiences flocked for three 
years. 

He was knighted in 1928 for reviving 
interest in the British theatre. 


® Eleanor Foster Lansing, 68, widow of 
Robert Lansing, President Wilson’s Sec- 
retary of State, of a heart attack after 
an illness of several months, at Hen- 
derson Harbor, N. Y. Daughter of John 
Watson Foster, an American diplomat, 
she inherited his red brick house on 
Eighteenth Street in Washington. It 
was the Lansing home until 1928. 
During the war she abandoned the 
conventional large receptions and gave 
many small teas, taking care not to in- 
vite representatives of fighting nations 
on the same afternoons. Weary of the 
individual ‘‘at homes” long imposed on 
cabinet Members’ wives, she inaugu- 
rated the custom of receiving jointly 
with the nine other cabinet ladies. 


AVIATION 


AIR HUNT: Scientists Zoom Into 
Sky to Track Down Dinosaurs 





Aviators have gone wild-goose hunt- 
ing in planes. Ranchers have dropped 
bombs on crop-destroying herds of wild 
horses. Next week struts will be tight- 
ened and motors tuned for the oddest 
plane hunt on record. 

“Of course we do not expect actual- 
ly to sight dinosaur bones from the 
air.” None the less, Dr. Barnum 
Brown, famous curator of fossil rep- 
tiles at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York, and three 
companions decided to hunt dinosaurs 
by airplane. 

Aware that they would not see 50- 
ton brontosauri nibbling swamp grass, 
the explorers, sponsored by the museum 
and financed by Harry F. Sinclair, 
planned to snap cameras from a Stin- 
son Reliant cabin plane over spots 
where strata of clay may contain fossil 
remains. 

“Wedged in between the slate-gray 
ocean deposits of the Jurassic period 
of 140,000,000 years ago and the tan- 
colored ocean deposits of the Creta- 
ceous period of approximately 110,000,- 
000 years ago,” Dr. Barnum explained, 
“run the rainbow-hued bands of clay 
which are rich in the skeletons of the 
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legions of dinosaurs that roamed this 
region...” 

The air hunt was scheduled to traye 
12,000 miles over desert and mountajp 
areas of Montana, the Wyoming Big 
Horn Basin, Dakota’s Bad Lands, the 
Denver Rockies, New Mexico's Painteg 
Desert, and shore regions of the Great 
Salt Lake. Series of Xs will mark these 
“rainbow” spots where dinosaurs per- 
ished some 125,000,000 years ago 
After the happy hunting grounds are 
identified from the air, geologists cap 
move in for excavation work. 

Harry F. Sinclair, the rich oil map 
who three years ago adopted the dino. 
saur as his favorite animal and used 
it as a symbol of age in advertising 
motor oils, is largely responsible for 
the expedition. Mr. Sinclair was jp. 
troduced to the ungainly beasts by 
Joel M. Nichols, a bald, spectacled 
copy writer and idea man for the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, New York. 
In the dinosaur they got what they 
wanted—something novel, spectacular. 
and suggesting great age to help sell 
oil. 

Mr. Sinclair’s technical experts ob- 
jected at first. Dinosaurs might be 
old, they complained, but they couldn't 
hold a candle to their oil. Oil, they 
estimate, was formed about 400,000,- 
000 years ago, which makes it practi- 
cally twice as old as the earliest-known 
dinosaur. Sales appeal finally tri- 
umphed over exact science. 
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One of Harry Sinclair’s “Pet”? Dinosaurs at the Chicago World's 
Fair. Now He’s Backing an Airplane Hunt for Their Fossil Beds 
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The Sinclair campaign’s most spec- 
tacular feature was construction of 
full-scale dinosaur models for the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. P. G. Alen, crea- 
tor of many fantastic creatures for the 
movies, fashioned them in a Chicago 
warehouse. The expert Dr. Brown su- 
pervised, just to be sure a 20-foot-tall, 
fle-toothed, flesh-eating tyrannosaurus 
would actually look like a tyranno- 
saurus. With chicken wire, steel, and 
duralumin, Mr. Alen welded skeletons, 
put motors and hinges where liver and 
gizzard should have been, and covered 
the frames with rubber and plaster 
hide. Nine million persons have gaped 
at the synthetic animals realistically 
swishing their tails, fighting a lethargic 
battle. . 

Pleased with such publicity, Mr. Sin- 
clair decided to foot the bill for a real 
dinosaur hunt. The world’s richest 
fossil beds lie in the western United 
States—a region once an oozy swamp. 
The greatest single bed was discovered 
30 years ago by Barker Howe, Keyhole 
Canyon, Wyo., rancher who found sau- 
ropod remains sticking out of the 
ground. He attached no importance to 
his discovery until two years ago when 
Dr. Brown passed by on a dinosaur 
prospecting tour. 


© 
STRATOSPHERE: Belgians Land 
From Balloon Study of Rays 








Two young Belgian physicists dove 
into a black and white gondola last 
week. Admittedly disinterested in 
mere algitude records, they were off on 
a scientific jaunt ten miles into the 
stratosphere, habitat of the mysterious 
cosmic ray. 

“We won’t go any higher than 17,000 
meters (55,773 feet),” said Max Cos- 
yns. The 28-year-old aeronaut was 
not making his first flight. Two years 
ago he helped Prof. Auguste Piccard 
to balloon upward to the then-astound- 
ing altitude of 53,152 feet. 

With that final promise, he and his 
23-year-old companion Neree van der 
Elst, popped inside the same aluminum 
sphere used twice before by Piccard 
(the electron-metal gondola they 
planned to use exploded last year while 
undergoing a pressure test). 

Cosyns was able to keep his word. 
By means of a stabilizing device he 
could stop the bag at every 16,400 feet 
for observations. 

The metal ball was packed with fif- 
teen precious instruments, guarded 
against possible disaster by fifteen tiny 
Parachutes. With these precision met- 
ers they hoped to gather valuable data 
to explain the origin of the cosmic ray, 
subject of long controversy between 
American Professors Millikan and 
Compton. 

As 14,000 cubic meters of hydrogen 
(one-sixth of the huge bag’s capacity) 
swung the gondola aloft over Hour- 
“avenne, Cosyns’s mother muttered: 
‘Thaven’t slept well... since he went 
ito the stratosphere with Professor 
Piccard . . .” 





















Madame Cosyns fidgeted all day and 
night. A broken radio kept the 
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Ready for Stratosphere Take-Off At Hour-Havenne, Belgium: 
Max Cosyns (in Gondola) and His Companion, Neree van der Elst 


balloonists silent while a strong east 
wind pushed them for fourteen hours 
1,100 miles across Bavaria and Austria 
at a maximum altitude of 52,480 feet. 
This was 3,293 feet less than their as- 
signed limit and far less than the 
world’s record of 72,178 feet (13.67 
miles) set by the Soviet balloon Syrius 
last January. 

Shortly after sundown they landed 
safely in Zinovlje, Yugoslavia, a ham- 
let without telephone or telegraph serv- 
ice. Next morning Cosyns motored to 
Maribor and wired his mother and 
scientific associates. Under “extreme- 
ly favorable” conditions, he told them, 


he made “certain discoveries and de- 
ductions ... of the highest scientific 
value.” 


RULINGS: Planes, Pilots Must 
Pass Severe Tests to Qualify 


Into Washington last week trooped 
100 Airline representatives. They were 
primed to discuss with the Department 
of Commerce in what kind of planes 
the public should fly and what kind of 
men should pilot them. 

Aviation’s rules, formulated in 1930, 
have been outmoded by new aviation 
developments. Rules to be in force the 
next two years had to be made. 


Foc: Above-the-cloud and fog flying 
may be done only by multimotored 


craft capable of sustaining flight with 
one motor “out.” When a motor is 
“out,” the craft must remain at least 
500 feet above the ground. When two 
motors are functioning, the craft must 
stay at least 1,000 feet above mountain 
tops and trees. Single-motored planes, 
soon to be outlawed, may fly after 
Sept. 1 only during daylight hours. 


DispaATcHERS: On big commercial 
fields, pilots and weather men have lit- 
tle to say about when transports shall 
and shall not take off. The man who 
sends the Boeings and the Douglases 
into foggy or clear skies is the field 
dispatcher. Government representa- 
tives ruled that men who bear such 
responsibility must be Commerce-De- 
partment-licensed. Henceforth dispatch- 
ers will have to obey as stringent regu- 
lations as do pilots. 


Tests: The Commerce Department 
will not approve a new machine as a 
passenger plane until it has had a 100- 
hour test flight. Should any flaws ap- 
pear, the plane must be flown another 
50 hours after changes are made. This 
clause worried few operators. All their 
planes are flown many hours more than 
this before being commissioned. 


Buinp Fiyiné: New rules and regula- 
tions will require all pilots to know the 
fine points of blind flying. Periodical- 
ly they will be required to “ride the 
beam” along their routes in a closed 
cockpit. 
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SCIENCE 


EXPLORATION: Beebe, Barton 
Sink Into Sea’s Inky Depths 


Last week two big, bald-headed men, 
William Beebe and Otis Barton, wedged 
themselves into their little bathysphere 
and sank down under the ocean off 
Bermuda. 

Slowly the control cable on the big 
drum aboard the barge Ready un- 
reeled into the water as the man-hold- 
ing bubble plumbed the sea’s depths. 
Finally, with only a few scant feet of 
cable left on the drum, the bubble 
stopped. It was down 3,028 feet—a 
new depth record. 

For five nerve-racking minutes the 
ball swung on the end of its long cable. 
It was under water-pressure of half a 
ton to the square inch, or the equiva- 
lent of a railroad locomotive sitting on 
every square foot of it. 

Beebe and Barton peered anxiously 
through the 3-inch thickness of their 
$500 fused-quartz windows, then gladly 
gave the signal to hoist away. “T’ll 
tell the world,” said Dr. Beebe when he 
came ashore after the descent, “that 
this is the last time I’ll attempt record- 
breaking dives, which really have no 
scientific value.” 

Beebe has had this limit dive in mind 
since last April. Two weeks ago he 
and Barton made a preliminary 2,510- 
foot dive in their 2-ton steel ball. 

Although credit for the bathysphere 
is generally given Dr. Beebe, credit 
actually belongs to his 35-year-old as- 
sistant, Otis Barton. Young, handsome, 
possessing infinite nerve, Barton got his 
first diving experience at Cotuit— 
Massachusetts seaside resort where his 
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family had a Summer home. As a 
youngster he rigged up a box to fit 
over his head, put a glass window in 
it, and attached a garden hose. He 
weighted himself with sandbags, got 
friends to pump air down to him from 
a rowboat on the surface, and spent 
hours sitting on the ocean floor, or 
walking up and down in front of his 
girl’s house. She paid no attention. 

From his mother, Otis Barton in- 
herited a gilt-edged Boston social po- 
sition. She was a Back Bay Coolidge. 
From his father, who owned Barton’s 
Store in Manchester, N. H., “the largest 
New England department store outside 
of Boston,” he inherited the income a 
young scientist needs. 

He went from Groton to Harvard, 
where he became unpopular with foot- 
ball coaches by tackling fragile quarter- 
backs with a savagery that put them 
on hospital lists. This, coupled with 
his inability to remember signals, kept 
him on the second team. 

Tiring of Harvard Business School, 
Barton climbed in his Packard, deco- 
rated not with the family crest but with 
a shark snout, symbolizing his interest 
in deep sea fish, and drove across the 
Charles River to study art at the Boston 
Museum School. Next came a course 
in paleontology at Columbia with added 
study at the Natural History Museum 
in New York. Then Otis Barton started 
out with Charles Henry Coster, son of 
the late Morgan partner, to shoot lions 
in Africa. 

Guides came running one day to tell 
the handsome Bostonian there was a 
parade of lions only 200 feet away. 
Walking slowly, tandem-fashion, the 
six lions made perfect targets. Barton 
lifted his repeating rifle and started 
firing. All six lions trotted off un- 
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scathed. His gun sights had been ge 
for 500 yards, not 200 feet. 

After an equally fruitless tiger-shoot. 
ing experience in India, Barton wey 
in for bathysphere work. Going to Cox 
& Stevens, builders of rich men’ 
yachts, he presented his problem. Syp. 
marines could dive less than 300 feet 
Barton wanted something that wou 
go down 3,000 feet. The design he lef 
to John Butler, Cox & Stevens designer, 

Plans were drawn up. The bathy. 
sphere was to be 4144 feet in diameter 
and have three fused-quartz windows 
3 inches thick and capable of witp. 
standing more than 14 tons of pressure. 
The contraption cost $15,000 and was 
finished in 1930. 

Barton was in the position of a small 
boy who had an elephant and didn’ 
know what to do with it. Then he re. 
membered Dr. Beebe whose favorite 
occupation was dragging up tons of 
deep sea fish off Nonesuch Island, Ber. 
muda. A partnership was formed. 

The expensive steel sphere, equipped 
with powerful searchlights to illuni- 
nate ocean depths, has made dozens of 
trips into the Atlantic. Its passengers 
are almost invariably Beebe and Bar- 
ton. The latter grumbles when Dr, 
Beebe sometimes lets excellent diving 
weather go unutilized because condi- 
tions for broadcasting from the ocean 
bottom are not perfect. 

On trips down into the ocean the 
two men soon see the water turn light 
green. This is because the water above 
them has filtered out short wave ele- 
ments of daylight’s spectrum. Light 
green fades into dark green. Then come 
light blue, dark blue, violet, and finally 
—at 1,700 feet—inky blackness. At 
this level and below, fish are equipped 
with phosphorescence. Whether this 
self-lighting apparatus is to help the 
fish find food or mates Dr. Beebe 
hasn’t decided. 

The work’s scientific value rests 
largely on discovery of new species. 
Only 3 per cent of Bermuda’s sea 
creatures have been identified and 
classified. Without pictures and sketches 
made from the bathysphere, identifica- 
tion of thousands of them would be 
impossible. 















































ENCEPHALITIS: Doctors Work 
Feverishly on “Talk” Victim 













“Cigarettes should never be taxed in 
Ohio,” droned Donald Campbell. “When 
I was a boy, Joe and I used to go swim- 
ming in Willow Creek together. Now 
he thinks cigarettes should be taxed.” 

In similar rambling vein, the 32-year 
old Columbus, Ohio, truck driver last 
week mumbled his two-millionth con 
secutive word since Aug. 5. Bed-ridden 
with a strange form of encephalitis, he 
talked on and on. 

“Sometimes I believe that Joe doesn't 
realize how hard it is to be a truck 
driver in Columbus. The radio seemed 
nice last night, though truck driving 
wasn’t mentioned. We will take the 
whole thing up when we get home, but 
I’m not getting any better do you 
think ?” 

His wife turned from her bedside 
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vigil, choking on a tearful “No.” 

Campbell’s spare body, racked with 
nervous strain, lost weight rapidly. A 
death coma came nearer. His “talking 
sickness” threatened to shift into the 
dread “sleeping sickness,” the form of 
encephalitis that killed more than 150 
in St. Louis last year. Dr. C. S. Jackson 
anxiously kept feeding Campbell light, 
regular meals and renewing a helmet 
of ice packs about his head. 

Over the week-end, the danger of im- 
mediate death apparently receded. For 
the first time Campbell slept naturally 
without a sedative. Dr. Jackson had 
stumbled, he thought, on the possible 
cause—an infection of Campbell’s teeth. 
So little is known of the half dozen kinds 
of encephalitis that no physician can be 
absolutely certain of its origin. There 
is no definite cure, 


VETERINARIES: Animal Doctors 
Take. Inventory of Progress 









Last week, 1,200 Americans, 250 Cana- 
dians, 40 Britons, 30 Germans, eight 
Swiss, and representatives from 53 
other countries gathered in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. They were 
animal doctors and research men, come 
to attend the twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress. 

First they inspected an exhibition 
assembled by the Department of Agri- 
culture for their amusement and in- 
struction. One item was a huge me- 
chanical hen whose phonograph-record 
larynx wheezed: “I am a healthy, 
happy chicken; a factory of good eggs 
and this is the way I work.” She then 
gave a demonstration. 

Getting down to business, the veter- 
inaries began reading papers on vari- 
ous aspects of their science. Dr. Mario 
Mazzucchi of the Serum Institute at 
Milan told the most important tale of 
all. 

The Italian described how he had 
used a glucose (saponin) to make a 
perfect vaccine for anthrax, scourge of 
both man and beast. In his experi- 
ments he began where Louis Pasteur, 
the great French scientist, left off. As 
far back as 1882 Pasteur found a vac- 
cine for the disease that covered French 
Sheep with fatal ulcers. It was only 
partially successful. Absorption of the 
curing liquid was too rapid. 

To delay absorption was Dr. Maz- 
zucchi’s problem. After dozens of fail- 
ures, he hit upon saponin. The dis- 
covery came two years ago when an 
anthrax epidemic was raging in the 
VYoral district of Austria. His serum, 
rushed there by plane, saved the sheep. 
Dr. Mazzucchi received a government 
decoration. The vaccine, known com- 
mercially as Carbozoo, to date has been 
little used in this country. 

The common impression that the vet- 
‘rinary is an ill-paid, shabbily clothed 
man who shambles around the country 
assisting at calf deliveries is mistaken. 
While there are no highly paid special- 
ists among veterinaries, their average 
meome ($4,487 a year) is about the 
same as that of doctors. 
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Dr. John R. Mohler, President of International Veterinary 
Congress, Inspects an Exhibit Which Speaks for Itself 


In the United States there are 12,000 
vets (35,000 in world) who are charged 
with care of the nation’s 67,000,000 cat- 
tle, 55,000,000 hogs, 51,000,000 sheep, 
11,000,000 horses, and 5,000,000 mules. 
Veterinary work is 38 per cent with 
cattle, 24 per cent with pets, 18 per 
cent with horses, 14 per cent with 
swine. The biggest employer of the 
animal doctors is the Federal govern- 
ment with its 1,500 meat inspectors 
and 1,360 employes of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

Probably America’s most prominent 
veterinary is Dr. John R. Mohler. The 
congress last week elected him its 
president, to serve until the next ses- 
sion at Berne, Switzerland, in 1938. 
Dr. Mohler heads the Department of 
Agriculture’s Animal Industry Bureau. 
Largely because of his labors, few 
United States babies today get tuber- 
culosis from milk. 


MEDICINE: 20-Year-Old Girl May 
Now Be Made Into a Boy 


A Pennsylvania hill-town girl, dwarfed 
for twenty years since birth, last week 
faced a strange decision. Did she want 
to be a boy or a girl? 

Confronted by photographers Clara 
Schrecengost tugged shyly at her red 
and white girl’s dress, scuffied her boy’s 
shoes in the Kittanning dust. 

“T like dresses better than overalls,” 
she said. Then she turned back to 
the feminine task of “minding the 
young ones.” 

Most of these children, none older 
than 10, can see eye to eye with Clara: 
She stands only 51 inches tall. Most of 





them can out-balance her on a see- 
saw: She weighs only 51 pounds. She 
can neither read nor write: She went 
to school for only three months. 


When Clara was born the second of 
ten children to their farmer father, W. 
C. Schrecengost, and his patient wife, 
the doctor predicted she would die with- 
in three years. The chromosomes had 
cheated her. She had no bladder. She 
was stunted and underweight, from 
some lack of balance in her endocrine 
glands. 

Later, during puberty, another blow 
fell. Both male and female reproduc- 
tive organs began to develop. 

“TI tell you it’s a pitiful thing,” her 
gaunt father lamented to the Humane 
Society. The society called Dr. Ivan 
Norman Boyer, Kittanning gland thera- 
py expert. After examining the frail 
patient, Dr. Boyer sought the aid of 
Dr. Donald W. Cameron, general sur- 
geon at West Penn Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh. 

In two operations, they constructed a 
synthetic bladder to carry away the 
poisons of urinal waste. Simultaneous- 
ly Dr. Boyer stabbed hypodermic in- 
jections into the pituitary gland—the 
master endocrine that controls growth. 
Clara began to put on weight. In Octo- 
ber, with her consent the two doctors 
will tackle their biggest job—an op- 
eration to remove the imperfectly de- 
veloped female sexual organs, and give 
their patient her rightful masculine 
heritage. 

There is precedent for this sex mix- 
up. Last week in Lille, France, Dr. 
Robert Minne, plastic surgeon, con- 
firmed the successful change of 16- 
year-old Alice Henriette Acces into 
Henri Acces after fourteen operations. 
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NRAS with Code Phase Over, New Deal Shake-Up 


Aims at Compliance, Cooperation, and Permanence 


President Roosevelt sent a grinning 
General Johnson out of the White House 
last week. It was at the conclusion of 
his first face-to-face talk with his NRA 
Administrator since getting back from 
Hawaii. 

Outside the White House the General 
jauntily faced reporters. Talk of his 
approaching resignation was all poppy- 
cock, the explosive ex-cavalryman de- 
clared. 

“The President told me that I could 
not get away from the NRA: or the 
administration. He wants me right 
here with my feet nailed right down on 
the floor. And of course I’m staying.” 

Having settled the fate of his lieuten- 
ant, the President began the long-ex- 
pected NRA shake-up. The huge agency 
has practically finished codifying in- 
dustries, and is now faced with enforc- 
ing compliance and dovetailing its ac- 
tivities with those of other Federal 
agencies. Criticism of the NRA has 
been abundant, and the President wants 
to reshape it so that the “partnership” 
between business and government can 


General Johnson Is Cornered 
House After His Conference 


be presented in permanent form to the 
next Congress. 

The NRA has conflicted on matters 
of policy with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which has jurisdiction over 
the Anti-Trust Laws. General John- 
son’s codes, in some cases, have allowed 
trade pacts which the commission be- 
lieved were too non-competitive to meet 
the law’s rigorous provisions. 

President Roosevelt has been study- 
ing plans to-iron out this conflict and 
to increase the team-work of govern- 
mental departments. General Johnson 
has proposed that his own leadership be 
replaced by a board of several members. 
“It is no longer a one-man job,” he said. 

This week a series of meetings began. 
The President called in General John- 
son again and also talked with Donald 
R. Richberg, chairman of the National 
Emergency Council, and Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor. He did not 
reach a decision on NRA reorganization 
and postponed other conferences to at- 
tend the funeral of Speaker Rainey at 
Carroliton, Ill. (see page 29). 


INTERNATIONAL 


by Reporters at the White 


ith President Roosevelt 


Speaking extemporaneously befor, 
several thousand Wisconsin and Jj. 
nois farmers last Sunday, Henry 4 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, jp. 
dicated how administrative winds were 
blowing. 

Mr. Wallace advocated a “nationgj 
economic council” to coordinate the ae. 
tivities of NRA and the Agricultura) 
Adjustment Administration. He was 
in favor of an “economic democracy’ 
which would treat all groups justly ang 
complement the political democracy of 
the nation. 

While the Secretary emphasized that 
he was an NRA “outsider” and was 
only expressing his personal opinions, 
he said that there was no miraculous 
way out of the present domestic and 
world economic difficulty. He predicted 
that code authorities and the NRA 
would soon take steps to give labor and 
the consumer more voice in the recoy- 
ery plans under which industry is oper. 
ating. 

2 


WORLD RECOVERY: Signs of 
Better Times Reported Abroad 


Cheering news that the world’s busi- 
ness life was quickening came from two 
widely different sources last week. 

“Little doubt can remain regarding 
the existence of a world economic up- 
swing of significant proportions,” a 
Foreign Policy Association report stat- 
ed, but it quickly refused to pour too 
much oil on the troubled waters. 

“It is evident,” the report continued, 
“that little progress has been made to- 
ward overcoming the fundamental ob- 
stacles to a revival of world trade— 
such as the paralysis of international 
finance, exchange instability, or elimina- 
tion of trade barriers—without which 
recovery must be confined to fairly nar- 
row limits.” 

The report, written by Maxwell S$. 
Stewart, cited Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Australia, and Germany as show- 
ing improvement, pointing out that re- 
vival, except in Australia and Japan, 
has been “almost wholly domestic in 
character.” 

Indirectly it deplored the attempt of 
“a number of the larger countries” to 
solve their internal problems by com- 
petitive currency depreciation. 

“Critics have pointed out,” it said, 
“that unless this tendency is checked 
the sharpening of national rivalries 
must sooner or later pass over into the 
military sphere.” 

Mr. Stewart did not believe that the 
revival to date had affected the vast 
majority of the world’s population. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in its 
monthly bulletin, declared last week 
that “the decline in commercial bank 
loans which accompanied the develop- 
ment of the world depression appears 
to have been checked in some of the 
principal foreign countries.” It com 
mented on the good condition of Brit- 
ish commercial banks and on the 
crease in their advances to customers. 
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ALL BRAND NEW—JUST PUBLISHED 


Kidnapped Witness 


' THEY HAD PLOTTED to rob this great country 

house—this shrewd gang of cracksmen. And to 
make it safer, they had gotten a confederate in as butler 
only a month before. 


Everything went like clock-work. They found the 
watch-dog killed, the pantry window unlatched, the way 
tothe safe open. But when they pried off the door of the 
big safe itself, what was their amazement to find inside 
the dead body of their confederate! 


Then began a series of killings without apparent rhyme 
or reason. One by one, the members of that gang were 
wiped off the map, each with a neat bullet hole in his 
forehead. Until there was left at large only one man 
who could tell anything about the crime. 


And then that man was kidnapped! 


Scotland Yard was at its wits’end. That someone had a 
guilty secret was clear, a secret he feared had been learned 
by those three cracksmen. How they found the kid- 
napped witness, and through what strange adventures he 
oe, make one of the most thrilling mystery tales 
you have read for many a day. Read it. It is one of 
ifteen fascinating stories of murder and adventure in— 


THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 
15 Intriguing Volumes of Mystery, Detective and 


Adventure Stories 


“Now if ever,"’ says the New York Herald-Tribune, 
“is the time when that semi-legendary being, the Tired 
Business Man, could do with a bit of pampering. In 


15 NEW 
VOLUMES 


the Tired Business Man's Library, there are some ex- 
tremely good pickings for the mystery fan and the White 
Collar Slave. Personally, I regard Death and the Dowager 
as justifying the whole project. The average of excellence 
(of all fifteen) is gratifyingly high.”’ 


Every one of these 15 books is brand new. Every one 
is by an outstanding writer. This country and England 
have been combed these past two years to get together 
this group of the best in detective, mystery and adventure 
tales. If you want rest and relaxation, if you want to 
throw off your shoulders the burden of care and worry, use the coupon 
below to send for these thrilling tales of crime and mystery. Never 
were stories more interestingly told. Never were murders more cunningly 
contrived. From the moment you start one of them, you'll forget there 
are such things as business worries. It will clear your mind of all its 
burdens, enable you to tackle your problems with freshness and vigor. 


FREE—Oppenheim's Best Stories 


And if your coupon is mailed at once, we will send to you—IN ADDI- 
TION—without charge of any kind, six volumes of the best stories 
of mystery and adventure ever written by that famous master of intrigue 


—E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Oppenheim is today one of the most famous writers 
in the world. The sales of his stories have run into 
the millions of volumes. Throughout the English 
speaking world, it would be hard to find a writer 
more versatile, more captivating, and one more 
widely read. Here in these 6 volumes, you get some 
of his best stories, some of those on which his fame 
is built. 


In their original editions, these stories sold for $2.00 apiece. We have 
a few hundred sets left from the great mass we have sold. While they 
last, you can get a sett—FREE—merely by mailing the attached Coupon 
at once! 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 


—————-—-—-—-—Tear Off This Coupon Here and Mail-— 


| REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 


| 233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Yes—I want one of those FREE 6-volume sets of Oppenheim. Put me down for one right away, and send 
| to me—prepaid—FOR A WEEK’S FREE EXAMINATION, a set of The Tired Business Man’s Library, 
| containing 15 of the newest and best detective, mystery and adventure novels. 

I will either return both sets in one week—and owe you nothing—or else I will send you $2 then and $2 


FREE 6-Volume Set 


Occupation 


| a month for the next 15 months. 


Read these 15 volumes NOW! Pay at the rate of 1 volume per month. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE: Governor 
Black Resigns; Gets New Post 


“IT am healthy, young, and optimis- 
tic,” said 60-year-old Eugene Robert 
Black. For fifteen months he has been 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Last week he resigned. He was anxious 
to get back to Georgia “to play with 
my grandchildren” and to resume his 
post as Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, from which he 
has been on leave of absence. In At- 
lanta Mr. Black has “‘the best job in the 
world.” It pays $25,000 a year. 

Before leaving Washington he 
lunched with Mr. Roosevelt at the 
White House. The President surprised 
him by asking him to undertake a new 
task—that of liasion officer between 
the administration and the nation’s 
banks. 

Mr. Black suggested the idea to Mr. 
Roosevelt a year ago, but did not ex- 
pect to be the man chosen for the job, 
which will carry no extra compensation. 
He will travel across the country urg- 





he saw a sign on a bank door, ‘Closed 
at 2 o’clock.”” “I thought that must be 
pretty soft.” He became a banker. 

In 1923 he was elected president of 
the Atlanta Trust Co. Five years later 
he was chosen to head the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta. As Georgia’s 
leading Baptist layman, he helped spon- 
sor Billy Sunday’s Atlanta meetings. 
Georgians love him for his after-dinner 
speeches, which he fills with dry humor 
and homely witticisms. 

In President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion he worked for conservatism, op- 
posed inflation and “rubber dollar’ no- 
tions. Yet he followed his chief obe- 
diently, even when he disapproved of 
the course taken. As Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board Mr. Black oc- 
cupied the second most important 
financial position in the government. 
Through the discount rate, and pur- 
chase and sale of government securities 
in open market, the Reserve Banks 
wield a powerful influence on the na- 
tion’s credit supply. Recently they 
were assigned the additional function 
of making direct loans to industry. 





HARRIS-EWING 


The Federal Reserve Board: Eugene Black (Center) Has Resigned as 
Governor. John J. Thomas (Third From Right) Becomes Acting Governor 


ing banks to lend more freely. This 
will not interfere with his duties as 
District Governor in Atlanta. 

He will interview bankers, learn their 
problems, and report their suggestions 
to the administration. 

“You can do much good by present- 
ing the recovery program to the 
country’s ... banks,’”’ President Roose- 
velt told him. 

“If I can make a success of my job 
of bringing the banks and the adminis- 
tration to a closer understanding and 
greater cooperation, it would be a 
wonderful piece of work,” the banker 
answered. 

Physically Mr. Black resembles the 
cartoon character Andy Gump. He is 
bald and lanky, with big ears and a 
wide mouth. Member of a distinguished 
Southern family, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Although he refused 
to study criminal law, he passed his 
bar examinations anyway, and prac- 
tised law for almost 30 years. One day 





Beginning Oct. 1, the Federal Reserve 
Board will have the task of setting 
minimum margin requirements for the 
country’s stock exchanges. 

Until President Roosevelt decides on 
Mr. Black’s successor John J. (Jake) 
Thomas, 65-year-old chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s executive com- 
mittee, will serve as Acting Governor. 
He joined the board only a year ago, 
coming to Washington from Nebraska, 
where he practiced law. He was presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bar Association 
and is chairman of the Nebraska Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. In 1924 
George W. Norris defeated him in the 
campaign for United States Senator. 

Washington finds him a placid, 
friendly man, slender, gray-haired, and 
spectacled. He is a hard worker. Not 


socially minded, he lives quietly in a 
modest house with his wife and 24- 
year-old son, who works for the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 

Mr. Thomas reads and listens to 


— 


music. “TI tried to play golf,” he Says 
“but had to give it up because I hag 
no time for it.” 


MAIL ORDER: Prices Are Cy 
In the New “Farmers’ Bibj,” 


In the early ’80s an optimistic youn 
railroad clerk in Redwood Falls, Minn. 
developed a scheme for selling watches 
by mail. 

His method was to consign a watch 
to a fictitious addressee in a near-by 
town and wait for the express company 
to inform him that the package was 
unclaimed. Then he would write the 
local agent and ask him to sell the 
watch on commission. The scheme 
usually worked. 

By 1894 Richard Warren Sears’ watch 
business had expanded into other 
fields. Alvah Curtis Roebuck had come 
in as a partner, and the Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue had begun its career as 
Great American Salesman and Farn- 
ers’ Bible. 

In its infancy the catalogue was light 
and thin, and sold for $1 a copy. Now 
it is a 1,000-page giant called “No. 169: 
Fall and Winter, 1934.” It has just 
begun its trek into 11,000,000 homes to 
tempt 25,000,000 potential buyers with 
news of price reductions announced last 
week by the company. 

It costs the reader nothing, but costs 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. an estimated 
$15,000,000 a year to give it away. 

Expense of preparing, printing, and 
mailing the catalogue is more than 
$10,000,000. Seasonal supplements cost 
an additional $2,000,000. Special sub- 
ject booklets (Tips to Trappers, Monuv- 
ments and Tombstones, etc.) account 
for $500,000 more; bargain broadsides 
cutting catalogue prices, for another 
$500,000. The most startling item is 
$1,000,000 spent for advertising the 
catalogue— itself the world’s greatest 
and costliest advertisement—in news- 
papers and magazines. 

The current issue contains illustrated 
descriptions of almost 50,000 articles. 
The list begins with “A” batteries and 
ends with Zonite. It includes such re- 
motely related items as bicycle bells 
and bellybands, hyacinth bulbs and hy- 
draulic rams, liquor cabinets and life 
insurance (through Hercules Life In- 
surance Co., controlled by Sears, Roe- 
buck). ; 

The catalogue is more than a Farm- 
ers’ Bible. Libraries use it as an en 
cyclopedia of gadgets; rural schools, 4s 
a textbook to illustrate unfamiliar ma 
chines and utensils. Movie studios use 
files of the catalogue to check the 
proper design of 1894 leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, 1903 parlor stoves, and 1911 
baby carriages. Yet few of its m 
numerable users know anything about 
its guiding genius or the magnitude of 
the work required’to turn it out. 

From Edgar A. Guest’s jingly verses 
on this season’s front cover to the 
heavy brown wrapper, it is edited by ©. 
W. Cunningham, who “didn’t think it 
was going to be a steady job” when he 
took it over eighteen’ years ago. Mr. 
Cunningham, who never seems flurried, 
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js now advertising manager of the com- 
pany that does a yearly mail-order 
pusiness in excess of $200,000,000—a 
pusiness “supplemented” since 1925 by 
the sales of nearly 400 retail stores in 
cities and large towns. 

The catalogue is an endless job. As 
soon as one is finished a new one is 
started. More than 2,500 of the 40,000 
gears, Roebuck employes work full 
time preparing the tomes. An ad- 
ditional 2,500 are hired seasonally as 
proof readers, linotypers, and en- 
gravers. Still others are employed as 


mailers. 
The new issue weighs 2 pounds, 13 


ounces. 





TELEPHONE: Giant A. T. & T. 
Upholds Its Dividend Record 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
continues to play fairy godmother to 
its many stockholders. Last week di- 
rectors of the giant company declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.25 
a share on common stock. This means 
that about $42,000,000 in dividend 
checks will be sent throughout the 
world Oct. 1. The company has not 
skipped paying the $9 annual rate since 
it was started in 1921. 

Checks go to about 681,000 share- 
holders, more than half of whom are 
women. No State in the nation has 
less than 500 holders, and twelve States 
each have more than 10,000. About 
115,000 employes of the company’s Bell 
System have bought the stock with 
surplus earnings. Ownership is dif- 
fused; 95 per cent of stockholders own 
less than 100 shares each. 

Wall Street says that no great for- 
tunes have been made out of the tele- 
phone business. Steel barons, railroad 
kings, and utility monarchs have reck- 
oned their fortunes in millions and 
sometimes left stockholders holding the 
bags of deflated empires. A. T. & T. 
leaders have financed conservatively, 
avoided cutting melons in boom times, 
and built up a backlog. These savings 
directors have used to keep dividends 
going during depression years when 
A. T. & T.’s earnings have not equaled 
dividend requirements. 

Communicative Americans demand 
nearly 17,000,000 telephones—about 51 
per cent of the world’s total—and 
plenty of service. Operators in this 
country handle 24,000,000,000 messages 
annually, more than twice the number 
of letters and postcards handled by the 
postoffice. Long-distance operators push 
through 2,300,000 out-of-town calls 
each day. 

Latest world surveys show that on 
the basis of telephones per 100 of pop- 
wation, the United States’s figure of 
13.9 is seven times that of Europe as 
4 whole. New York, most talkative city, 
has more telephones than any foreign 
country in the world, except Great 
Britain and Germany. Chicago has 
twice as many as Switzerland; Los An- 
geles three times as many as the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Bell Telephone System, corpo- 
tately controlled by A. T. & T., is a 



























































THE PERFECT BRUSHLESS SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


Try an effortless shave. After 
washing your face, smooth on 
Glider. It is white and cool... 
spreads quickly, evenly . . . snug- 
gles right down close on the skin 
. . . leaves a path, satin-smooth, 
along which your razor glides in 
a perfect shave. 


Glider stays moist and softening, 
white and visible to the last stroke 
of your razor. Only a cream of 


superfine quality can give such 
happy results as this New Brush- 
less Shave by Williams. Perhaps 
you would like a trial tube —then 
just use the coupon below. 


And, if you’re wise, you'll end every 
shave—lather or latherless—with a 
stimulating palmful of Aqua 
Velva. Feels great and does 
a lot for you. 








WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE + GLIDER, THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM...AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW8 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: 





I would well like to try GLIDER so, for the 4c in stamps enclosed, please send me trial tube. 
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coordinated federation of 24 operating 
companies. In addition it has impor- 
tant scientific and manufacturing di- 
visions. 

Its network of properties is almost 
entirely within the United States. The 
system’s array of telephone poles is 
enough to build a solid transcontinental 
fence 30 feet high from New York to 
San Francisco. Its miles of wire would 
encircle the earth at the Equator 3,200 
times. In nearly all sections its wires 
connect with local independent com- 





NEW * OCEAN * HOUSE 


DIRECTIY ON THE OCEAN 
W Ideal seaside and country * 
environment. Private beach. 
Near historic points. Bookle 
CLEMENT KENNEDY, President 





SWAMPSCOTT*«MASSACHUSETTS 










YOU 


HIGHLY REFINED 


For fishing tackle, firearms, and household appliances, 
prevents rust. A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 
Fp id if dealer I 
can, 35¢, if dealer cannot supply. 
Wm. F. Nye Inc. — N, New Bedford. =. 





THE NEW LEISURE 


Profitable and pleasant use of leisure time 
is the privilege of the musically trained. 
Music as a profession or avocation is a 
source of unlimited satisfaction. We of- 
fer Degree, Diploma or Special Courses. 
Address Ralph L. Flanders, Gen. Mgr., 
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panies. A. T. & T. itself operates the 
long-distance lines which make inter- 
connection possible with nearly all 
phones in this country and 92 per cent 
of the world’s total. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, a scien- 
tific division of the highest standing, is 
constantly searching for technical de- 
velopments to improve voice communi- 
cation. Its scientists worked on radio- 
telephony and finally opened commer- 
cial service between New York and 
London in 1927. The voice goes to the 
Coast by wire, across the ocean by 
wireless, and again travels by wire to 
almost any foreign city in the world. 
Once the connection is obtained, the 
voices come through as clearly as on a 
local call. 

Western Electric, a manufacturing 
and purchasing division of A. T. & T. 
makes standard equipment of all 
kinds and buys other supplies on a 
large scale for the system. One of its 
subsidiaries makes _ teletypewriters, 
which are used to send written news 
over the system’s wires. 

When a crisis develops, the system’s 
units work together as a team. A few 
years ago a terrific sleet storm swept 
the Midwest, breaking telephone poles 
and wires in the Mississippi Valley. The 
area cut off from communication serv- 
ice was 150 miles wide and extended 
from Texas nearly to the Great Lakes. 

Telephone executives got busy. 
Trucks from near-by companies brought 
hundreds of repair men into the terri- 
tory. Western Electric warehouse crews 
rushed to the area standardized equip- 
ment of all kinds—tools, wire, poles, 
crossarms. Under the coordinating di- 
rection of headquarters, partial com- 
munication was reestablished within a 
few hours. 

Present head of A. T. & T. is Wal- 
ter Sherman Gifford. When he was 
graduated from Harvard University he 





It just sails 


Swiftly and surely it cleaves the _ 
lather with hardly a ripple. 
It leaves aclean chin as _ 
it passes. In its wake : 

all is smooth. 
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Blades, 20 of them are carried in 
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have anew blade INSTANTLY. 
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wrote two letters, one to the Genera] 
Electric and the other to Western Ele. 
tric. Though he put the letters in ty, 
wrong envelopes, he got a job with 
Western Electric at $10 a week. 

Mr. Gifford rose rapidly, soon work. 
ing directly under the picturesque Theo. 
dore Vail, A. T. & T. president. By 
1925, within a few days of his fortieth 
birthday, he himself became president 

Mr. Gifford’s chief business charap. 
teristic is making figures tell the story 
He whittles down whims and fancies 
and glowing promotion schemes py 
looking at charts prepared for him by 
his expert staff of statisticians. He js 
quiet and unassuming. 

Mr. Gifford’s statistical ability may 
stand him in good stead. The newly or. 
ganized Federal Communications Com. 
mission has ordered exhaustive infor. 
mation to be delivered on many phases 
of the telephone business. The Bel] 
System may have to prove that its 
depreciation charges have not been ex- 
cessive, that its rate bases have been 
equitable. It may have to show that 
its continued dividend payments have 
not been drawn from hidden bumpers 
of safety which might previously have 
been transferred into lower rates to 
customers. 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: Americans 
To Collect Dominican Bonds 









Tiny Santo Domingo last week ar- 
ranged to pay off $16,000,000 of her 
bonds held by some 5,000 Americans. 
The little country, which occupies two- 
thirds of the island of Haiti in the West 
Indies, received warm praise from Uncle 
Sam. Acting Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Phillips termed the Dominican Re- 
public’s action “an example worthy of 
emulation” by other Latin American 
countries, which are in default on more 
than $700,000,000 worth of their for- 
eign dollar bonds. 

Santo Domingo’s bonds were floated 
in 1922 and 1926, to mature in 1942 
and 1940 respectively. Under a treaty 
concluded in 1924 between the Domin- 
ican Republic and the United States, 
the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a general receiver of Dominican 
customs to collect interest on the bonds 
and build up a sinking fund for retir- 
ing them. But Santo Domingo, beset 
by the depression, passed an emer- 
gency law in 1931 partially suspending 
sinking fund payments. She continued 
paying the 514 per cent interest regu: 
larly. 

Under the new agreement, negotiated 
by the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council, Santo Domingo resumes sink- 
ing fund payments. But her burden |s 
lightened by lengthening the term for 
paying off principal. Maturity dates 
of the bonds are extended to 1962 and 
1970. 


























TVA: “We must be ready for the 
next step,” said Director David E. Lil- 
ienthal of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity as he sailed from New York t 
study power systems in England and 
Ireland. 
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He revealed that TVA has already 
contracted for the sale of all the elec- 
tric current it can produce at present. 
qvA’s sole source of power today is 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. 
the Norris Dam and the Joe Wheeler 
Dam are under construction. “It looks 
as if (the Norris Dam) would be in 
operation two years from this Fall,” 
said Mr. Lilienthal. 

He reported that domestic consump- 
tion of electricity in Tupelo, Miss., first 
town to take TVA cut-rate power, in- 
creased 83.2 per cent in July over a 
year ago. More home electrical appli- 
ances were in use, he said. 

Hich FINANCE: A Wall Street bank- 
ing house reported last week that it 
had been solicited for a loan which its 
client said was fool-proof. The client 
wanted to buy a farm not to raise pigs 
on. Once he got started he would not 
raise more pigs each year, until he 
fnally got to not raising an unlimited 
amount of pigs. Checks from the Agri- 
cultural Administration for not rais- 
ing pigs, increasing each year, would 
soon leave his farm clear of debt. 

He didn’t get the loan. 








LoTTERY: New York City is consider- 
ing a cheap and novel plan for raising 
funds to care for its army of unem- 
ployed. It would sell $25 bonds ma- 
turing in 50 years but bearing no in- 
terest. To entice buyers, fifteen bonds 
would be drawn by lot each month for 
the next 50 years. Owners holding the 
luky numbers would be paid $1,000 
for each bond, netting a clear profit 
of $975. 

Attorneys decided that the scheme 
would not conflict with the anti-lot- 
tery law. Actuaries figured that the 
city would pay less than 2 per cent for 
the borrowed money. If 400,000 bonds 
were sold—a $10,000,000 issue—the 
owner of a single bond would have one 
chance in about 27,000 to win at the 
frst drawing. After that the odds 
would improve slightly each month, 
and the chance of winning some time 
during the 50 years would be 1 in 44. 
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PROMOTION : 650,000 at Chicago 


Tribune’s “Greatest” Songfest 


Ever since it created a furor in press 
and public, years ago, by branding it- 
“lf “The World's Greatest Newspa- 
per,” The Chicago Tribune has been 
adept at reader-getting publicity stunts. 
Last week The Tribune capped its 
lst of Experimental Farms, newsprint 
Ship Races, Saner Spelling campaigns, 
5000 free bicycles, and other dodges 
with a whoppingly successful Fifth 
Annual Chicagoland Music Festival at 
Soldiers Field. 

The biggest 25 cents’ worth of mu- 
Sc that was ever sold,” boasted The 
Tribune in advance. On the appointed 
day, lured by the alert promotion, 150,- 


impressed readers gathered to see 
€ show. 
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The affair followed six weeks of 
elimination contests held throughout 
five States. Soloists, band players, 
choral groups, drum corps, and mixed 
quartets competed. Hotels, newspapers, 
railroad companies, radio stations, and 
Chicago Fair officials cooperated with 
The Tribune to put over “the greatest 
festival in the history of outdoor af- 
fairs. An outstanding spectacle of the 
decade. Nothing like it ever before.” 


To open the show, 1,600 players in 
46 bands (“get the number,” said the 
Tribune) tooted onto the field to Sousa 
marches and united in “one grand an- 
them of music.” Later, 1,500 girls, aged 
6 and up, danced in butterfly costumes. 
Finally audience and all broke into 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze,” led 
by a man actually swinging on a flying 
trapeze. 

Tribune promotion men rubbed their 
hands gleefully. In five years the festi- 
vals have been attended by 650,000. 
Tribune circulation men will attempt 
no estimate of the number of new 
readers attracted by these junkets. 
Their only statement is: “The Tribune 
is holding its own.” 





SIDESHOW 





MAILED: John Hood and James 
Hedge, workmen marooned in the 
strike-closed aluminum plant at Alcoa, 
Tenn., had their two baby daughters 


-mailed to them parcel post, for a visit. 


Weighed, stamped, and delivered, the 
girls carried $2.26 postage each. After 
two hours, they were mailed out 
through the picket lines again. 


SOLUTION: In Chicago, Harold Olson | 


yearned to go to art school, but he did 
not have the money. Last week he dug 
clams from the Fox river, near his 
home. One of the clams contained 
Harold’s art school tuition—a $1,000 
pearl. 

THIRTEEN: In Sofia, Bulgaria, Todor 
Todoroff, 24, wanted to get married, 
but had no money. In twelve thefts he 
got money. On his thirteenth theft, to 
steal his wedding suit, police caught 
him. 

DivipEND: At Mt. Airy, Md., Arthur 
Burdette paid 1 cent postage due on a 
letter containing a dividend check. 
Opening the letter, he took out the 
check. It was for 1 cent. 

LONESOME: Elliott Lee pulled a fire- 
alarm lever at 31st St. and Lexington 
Av., New York City, at 1:15 A.M. 
Responding firemen found Lee, but no 
fire. They asked him why he called 
them. Lee said he was lonesome. 

ACCIDENT: In New York, Catherine 
Enright and her friend, Elinore Kil- 
brite, both 18, slept together by an 
open window on the fourth floor of a 
friend’s apartment. When Elinore Kil- 
brite awoke in the morning, she found 
that her companion had rolled out of 


bed to her death in the court below. | 


Why go through life 
with 


THIN, DRY 
HAIR? 


stop constant 
falling out 

your hair the 
Glo-Co way 


There is absolutely no reason to 
allow your hair to become dry and 
brittle—to constantly fall out! If 
leads to “thin spots” and eventual 
baldness. Why not have luxuriant, 
colorful hair in place of dry, color- 
less hair? Do as millions of other 
men have done—use GLO-CO LIQ- 
UID HAIR DRESSING, the modern 
method of hair preservation. 


NOW —Analyze 


7. 
your own hair! 
se With the New Self-Analysis Der- 

1, matological Chart, with which 
you may now correct your own 
hair. Free—use coupon below. 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 26 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 


Name 
Street G No. 
oy 
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VACATION 
MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this sume 
mer by representing News- Week. 


Your friends will like it—regu- 
lar readers find it indispensable. 
NEWS-WEEK saves them time 
during the hot summer months 
—gives them more time for 
recreation—yet it keeps them 
thoroughly informed. 


NEWS-WEEK is easy to sell, 
commissions are large. You 
can earn vacation money and 
be your own boss while you’re 
doing it. 

Fill in the coupon today—we’ll send 


you instructions and a free sample 
copy. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me how to make extra vacation 
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ANALYSIS: Flynn Comes to Some 
Conclusions on Stock Markets 


SECURITY SPECULATION. By John T. 
Flynn. 300 pages, 120,000 words. Appen- 
dix, Index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
3. 


In his newspaper days the author of 
this indictment of “the money chang- 
ers’ was known as John “Trotsky” 
Flynn. 

For a year before Ferdinand Pecora 
began investigating banking practices 
for the Senate, Mr. Flynn had been in- 
vestigating on his own account. Ap- 
pointed by Mr. Pecora to his staff, Mr. 
Flynn sent questionnaires to brokers 
and bankers. Their answers embellish 
his text. 

Mr. Flynn is interested in “the so- 
ciety whose economic security and sta- 
bility is vitally ‘involved,’ not in the 
“very foolish persons seeking to get 
rich quickly.” He describes the ex- 
change as nothing less than a “debt- 
making machine.” Worse than this, it 
is a “game between the insiders and the 
general public, with the public shut off 
from the sources of information.” 

Many cases of price manipulation are 
cited, such as that of the Alleghany 
Corporation stock which was distrib- 
uted in 1929 and brought former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Woodin and 
others a handsome profit, and last 
year’s pool in American Commercial 
Alcohol, which was bought by oper- 
ators at 18 a share, climbed in two 
months to 89%, then sank to 30. 

Though he had a hand in framing 
the Securities Exchange Act, Mr. 
Flynn does not approve of it in its fi- 
nal state. “Whatever teeth were drawn 
from the effective bill first introduced, 
yielded to the forceps of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Treasury Department, Commerce 
Department, and his Federal Reserve 
Board,” he had said in a magazine ar- 
ticle. The “teeth” would have pro- 
hibited margin trading and specula- 
tion on the part of brokers. 

Mr. Flynn is a well-built Irishman 
with a ruddy face, gray hair, and 
sharp, gray eyes. He smiles when he 
talks. 

He was born 52 years ago in Bland- 
ensburg, Md., and went to Georgetown 
University after which he worked on 
Washington and New England news- 
papers. In his spare time he made sev- 
eral cross-country trips to do special 
articles. 

Before he obtained a regular job on 
The New Haven Register he had been 
peddling encyclopedias through the 
town. Three months later he was made 
city editor, and two years later he led 
a reporters’ strike. He started a strik- 
er’s paper which lived only fourteen 
weeks. Flynn, who had a wife and son 
to support, was much relieved when he 
heard of an opening in New York. 

As he was wearing chin whiskers 
that Spring and the fear of commun- 
ism was abroad in the land, he earned 
the nickname of “Trotsky” which does 
not please him now though he has said 
his sympathies were “all that way.” In 
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New York he worked for The Globe 
where he became city editor, then man- 
aging editor. Some of those who have 
worked for him think him brilliant, 
others autocratic. 

When in 1923 The Globe was merged 


| with The Sun he started a syndicated 


column of financial news, later brought 
out books on “Graft in Business,” “In- 
vestment Trusts Gone Wrong,” and a 
biography of John D. Rockefeller called 
“God’s Gold.” 

Mr. Flynn has not always been on 
the radical side of the fence. He soon 
learned that a free-lance writer who 
deals with several kinds of publications 
must temper his views to suit editors. 
In the last four and a half years he has 
produced 189 articles. Part of the time 


he has been a radical economist, part of 


the time a purveyor of success stories 
on people like Sam Smith, ‘the richest 
man in Pennsylvania;” Carl Eric Wick- 
man, founder of the Greyhound bus 
lines, and Ernest T. Weir, the steel- 
mill owner who last Spring was ac- 
cused of interfering with labor elec- 
tions. 

The economist-newspaper man now 
calls the 1920s the time of “a super- 
heated atmosphere of half-mad opti- 
mism.” Yet in those days he was hardly 
a pessimist himself. Sept. 14, 1929, in 
an article praising those who were 
loading the country with hundreds of 
new buildings, he said: “It is because 
we are engaged in the fascinating 
business of rebuilding this great coun- 
try that we have been prosperous and 
will continue to be prosperous.” 


SATIRE: Oxford Group “Taken 
For A Ride” by Rose Macaulay 


GOING ABROAD. By Rose Macaulay. 319 
Sy 64,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
The Oxford Group, an international 
cult of persons who try to lead the re- 
ligious life by sharing experiences, is 
the latest victim of Rose Macaulay’s 
satirical lash. 

Miss Macaulay presents some Eng- 
lish members of the group vacationing 
on the Basque coast near the French- 
Spanish border. Their efforts to con- 
vert chance acquaintances knock into a 
cocked hat the peace of mind of several 
quite normal Britishers. 

The daughter of one of these Brit- 
ishers, Hero, a girl whose “looks, which 


‘were of good quality, exceeded her in- 


telligence, which was only so-so,” falls 
under the group spell. Along with re- 
ligion, she acquires a flinty candor and 
tells everyone—groupers and the irre- 
ligious alike—exactly what she thinks 
of them. Ted Baines, the movement’s 
ardent disciple who helped Hero “‘to get 
to God,” considers his convert a great 
success. 

Drama enters the story when Basque 
kidnapers waylay a sightseeing party 
in the mountains. During the excite- 
ment the Oxford Groupers calmly but 
ineffectually try to show the bandits 
the error of their illegal ways. Un- 
touched, the Basques proceed with their 
more earthly problem—ransom from a 
Monsieur and Madame Joseph, owners 
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of an international chain of beauty 
parlors. 

The Josephs, it turns out, are Basques 
themselves, hailing from the town jp 
which the bandits live. Beauty-parjo; 
success had turned the Josephs’ heads, 
caused them to renounce their origin 
and-ship home without sufficient funds 
their two daughters whose extreme ug- 
liness handicapped business. Th, 
daughters are now financially “on the 
town” (the bandits’ town), and the 
bandits want something done about it 
The Josephs finally do something with 
a large check, and the sightseeing 
party is released. 

The author of this amusing piece, 
Rose Macaulay, began her first novel 
at the age of 3 but never finished it. 
She is now well known as a satirist. 
“Potterism,” published in 1920, made 
fun of newspaper people; “Mystery at 
Geneva” did the same for the League 
of Nations, and “Orphan Island” rigdj- 
culed Queen Victoria and her subjects, 

The title of one of her more serious 
books reveals her philosophy. It was 
taken from the last four words of the 
famous Shakespearean saying: “Life 
is a tale told by an idiot.” 































LITTLE REVIEWS: Lighiships, 
Napoleon, Salty Down-EKaster 











LIGHTSHIP. By Archie Binns. 345 pages, 71,- 
000 words. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
$2.50. 






A novel of life on a lightship off the 
Pacific coast. The adventures of nine 
men are _ vividly pictured. Archie 
Binns, the author, was brought up on 
Puget Sound, followed the sea for seven 
years, and once served on a lightship 
for 160 days without going ashore. 


THE HUNDRED DAYS. By Philip Guedalla. 
176 pages, 37,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $1.75. 

The English biographer of Welling- 
ton now brings out a short book on 
Napoleon’s final glorious adventure. It 
begins with the escape from Elba and 
ends at Waterloo. He believes Bona- 
parte’s own errors brought about his 
downfall. 



















THE PEEL TRAIT. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
309 pages, 62,000 words. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. $2. 


The veteran Cape Cod novelist does 
another story of the seafaring people 
he has known for 64 years. It con- 
cerns the Peel family, the head of 
which is a regular old Down-East cap- 
tain with salt on his cheeks and in his 


language. 


FRANKIE IN WONDERLAND. By A_ Tor 
Pamphlet. 24 pages, 4,700 words. Dutton 
New York. Fifty cents. 


T’was brandeis and the brainy coves 

Did slyly wallace in the wave, 

All ickes were the laborgoves 

And the perkins outgave. 

This stanza, which includes the 
names of one Supreme Court Justice 
and three Cabinet officers, is from “A 
Tory’s” parody on Lewis Carroll's “Al- 
ice in Wonderland.” The parody is ded- 
icated “To the American Eagle, that 
noble bird, before it was painted blue 
and turned into a Soviet Duck.” 
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THE WORLDS LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 





Cf. the moment that Hiram 
Walker & Sons decided to build a 
distillery in the United States, no 
trouble or expense was spared to 
add the most modern innovations 
of the distiller’s art to the 75-year 
skill and experience of this famous 
old house. 















It was natural that this new dis- 
tillery should be the largest in the 
wor'd—the great demand in 
Ame:ica for Hiram Walker prod- 
ucts .ade this necessary. And with 
due -egard for Hiram Walker's 
repu «tion, as well as for the obliga- 
tion. t imposed, this new distillery 
is * oroughly modern architec- 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS - 


bn DISTILLERY Ho 


Located at Peoria, Illinois, covering 
22 acres of ground; cost, $5,000,000.00; 
daily capacity, 100,000 gallons; 24 fer- 
menting tanks with capacity of 120,000 
gallons each; bottling house capacity, 
10,000 cases of quarts every 7-hour day. 


turally, and equipped with the 
newest and most modern distilling 
and bottling machinery. Every 
modern means is employed to safe- 
guard the traditional quality and 
purity that have so long been asso- 
ciated with the Hiram Walker name. 


It is also deeply satisfying to know 
that the construction of this great 
distillery not only entailed a very 
considerable investment in Ameri- 
can labor and materials, but also 










that its continued operation pro- 
vides work for thousands of Ameri- 
can hands—and affords a ready and 
profitable market for millions of 
bushels of grain grown by Ameri- 
can farmers. 


Hiram Walker & Sons of Peoria 
will continue the sound manu- 
facturing and merchandising poli- 
cies for which this house has so 
long been notable throughout the 
world. Only in that way will this 
vast new American enterprise ren- 
der a real and lasting service to the 
millions of people in this country 
who know and appreciate really 
fine liquor. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress, Chicago 


Hiram Malher ¥ Lond 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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rtisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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RTH VINES, | 


ELLSWORTH VINES, JR., the spectacular young Pasadena athletic star who holds the U.S. National 
Championships for 1931 and 1932, and has now swept through the 1934 professional ranks as well! 


You’. enjoy this pleasing 
“Energizing Effect“ 


When you’ve used up your energy— 
smoke a Camel and notice how you 
feel your flow of natural energy 
snap back. 

This experience, long known to 
Camel smokers, has now been con- 
firmed by a famous New York re- 
search laboratory. Camel smokers 
enjoy a positive “energizing effect” 
...a@ healthful and delightful release 


of natural, vibrant energy. A typical 
Camel experience is this, Ellsworth 
Vines, Jr. speaking — 
“Championship tennis is one of the 
fastest of modern sports. After four or 
five sets, you sometimes feel that you 
just can’t take another step. That’s 
when a Camel tastes like a million 
dollars. Not only does the rich, mel- 
low fragrance appeal to my taste, but 


Camels have a refreshing way of 
bringing my energy up to a higher 
level. And I can smoke all the Camels 
I want, for they don’t interfere with 
my nerves.” 
So, whenever you want a “lift,” 
just smoke a Camel. You can smoke 
them steadily. For the fimer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS in Camels 
never get on your nerves. 


MORE 


Camels are made from finer, 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish anc 
Domestic—than any other popular bran 


“Geta LIFT 
with a Camel |” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ©: ipany 
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